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JOTTINGS 


When first he saw the zebra, 
The donkey wagged his tail. 
“My goodness!” cried the donkey, 
“That mule has been in jail.” 
—Charles K. Blatchley at the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


FIFTY million doHars was contributed to 
the Y. M. C. A. campaign for $35,000,000 
for work among soldiers here and in France. 
When it comes to money-raising, the Y. M. 
C. A. is first in peace and first in war. 


THE Louisville Federation of Social Agen- 
cies, primarily a financial federation, has 
been organized, with Arthur D. Allen as 
president and Elwood Street, for the past 
year circulation manager of the SURVEY, as 
director. 


ORANGE, N. J., has no unemployment, and 
the woodyard of the Associated Charities 
has been closed. “For several years past 
work has been so plentiful at excellent wages 
that there has been practically no unem- 
ployment that could not be taken care of in 
the usual channels.” 


HEREAFTER licenses must be obtained be- 
fore a bazar or other entertainment can be 
given for any form of charity in New York 
city except it be given by a church or fra- 
ternal order. The ordinance passed by the 
Board of Aldermen was a direct outgrowth 
of the scandal over the Army and Navy 
Bazar. 


A VISITOR, seeing on the hall table of a 
rural school a solitary tooth-brush in a glass, 
asked the teacher what that brush was for. 
“Oh,” replied the teacher, “we are so in- 
terested in hygiene here that we make every 
child brush his teeth when he comes to 
school each morning.” Now this was told 
by a speaker at the American Public Health 
Association convention. 


THE citizens of Avon, Monmouth county, 
N. J., bought up at less than market prices 
a fine lot of potatoes, lima beans, hay and 
other products, grown on a ninety-five acre 
farm leased and cultivated by the borough 
to lower the cost of living. The borough 
treasury has netted a profit of about $1,000 
on the transaction. An outside offer to buy 
the whole potato crop at a considerably high- 
er price was rejected. 


DECEMBER 9 will be Tuberculosis Day. 
And in this eighth annual observance of the 
day more than 100,000 churches and other 
religious organizations are already on rec- 
ord with the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis as 
planning to take part. Special significance 
has been given this year by the grave re- 
ports from abroad concerning the extent and 
ravages of tuberculosis in other countries. 


THIS week the feast of Chanukah, com- 
memorating the rededication of the Temple 
after the defeat of the Hasmoneans by the 
Jews under Judas Maccabeus (165 B. C.) is 
celebrated in every synagogue and in every 
Jewish home which maintains the ancient 
rites of the race. Gifts to the children are 
customary on this festive occasion. The 
teachers and alumni of two synagogues in 


New York decided this year to present each 
child attending their classes with a war- 
savings stamp instead of the customary box 
of candy. They suggest that other Sabbath 
schools and the Sunday schools of Christian 
churches at Christmas, adopt the same plan, 
which would introduce the government’s war 
savings scheme in thousands of homes. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, has approved by refer- 
endum a drastic ordinance regulating pool 
rooms. This ordinance stipulates that pool 
rooms must close at midnight and all day 
Sundays, and that they may be operated only 
by American citizens or naturalized citizens. 
Under it a license fee of ten dollars a year 
is charged for the first table and five dollars 
for every additional table. The ordinance 
originally was passed by the City Council 
over the veto of the mayor; the referendum 
was taken on a petition of opponents of the 
measure. 


NEW YORK city has appropriated $63,000 
for extended industrial hygiene. This gives 
the Department of Health a larger sum for 
this work than even many of the most ad- 
vanced countries have yet commanded, and it 
will permit the employment of a larger staff 
than the federal government at present pos- 
sesses. These facts, with the police power 
inherent in the municipal organization, give 
the department an opportunity altogether 
unique. 


CHILD Labor Day for 1918 has been set for 
January 26-28. Pamphlets on the observa- 
tion of the day by churches, synagogues, 
schools and clubs are furnished free by the 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. Secretary of War 
Baker has written the committee: ‘The rav- 
ages of hostilities bear heavily indeed on the 
present generation, but we must not permit 
the effects of it to be visited upon the chil- 
dren of the nation. The tribulations borne 
by the present should make us -conserve to 
as great a degree as possible the health and 
energies of the coming generations.” 


WHILE dollars and cents do not measure 
the value of the probation system to delin- 
quents and to the public, it is nevertheless 
encouraging to learn that collections by pro- 
bation officers in Massachusetts, as reported 
to the Commission on Probation, for the year 
ending September 30, amount to $525,000. 
This is an increase of $107,000 over the year 
before and is more than ten times the amount 
eight years ago. Upwards of $400,000 came 
from cases of non-support, including deser- 
tion and illegitimate child cases. The other 
considerable items are restitutions and sus- 
pended fines. As a corollary, the prison pop- 
ulation of the state is at the lowest point in 
more than twenty years. 


NINE days after New York women won the 
vote, Governor Whitman announced that he 
had appointed a woman—Elinore Higley, of 
Hudson Falls—to the State Board of Chari- 
ties. In the newspaper accounts, Mrs. Hig- 
ley was described as the first woman ever 
appointed to such a position. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell was appointed to the board in 
1876; Sarah M. Carpenter held office in the 
eighties, and Annie G. Bolton was a mem- 
ber from 1890 to 1910. Women have long 
been members of the state boards of several 
other states. Mayor-elect John F. Hylan, of 
New York city, declared in one of the few 
interviews given by him since election that 
“women will have a great deal to say during 
my administration.” 


PRESIDENT POINCARE in August signed 
an act of the French Parliament appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 for the industrial rehabilita- 


‘ / 


tion of the invaded and liberated areas of 
northern France, principally for the purchase 


of material and machinery. A new board is 


created under the Ministry of Commerce to 
administer this fund. It will 
sixteen members, half of them appointed by 
the ministries more particularly concerned, 
and half of them representative manufac- 

turers and merchants—at least four of the — 
latter from the invaded region itself. It is 
estimated that some 26,000 plants in the. 


' ravaged districts will have to be replen-— 


ished with raw materials and re-equipped; 


while some provision is necessary also to — 


supply with household furnishings the fami- 
lies which will constitute the labor supply 
of these industries. 


INFORMATION collected by a new foreign 
news department of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense con- 
cerning gifts made by women in England and 
France for soldiers in the field, contains 
some picturesque details. The most original 
donation, perhaps, is that of fifty dollars 
from a woman for gramophone records to be 
used in caterpillar tanks. One observant 
Frenchwoman gave 700 fans to a hospital in — 
Paris which was filled with African troopers; 
and the gift was so much appreciated that 
a further supply has been asked for. In- 
quiry, in one case, concerning games which 
a regiment stationed in the trenches would 
like to have sent it, brought the unexpected 
request for bowling pins and balls. 
pears that in dull times a trench is not a 
bad place for bowling. What weird mili- 
tary preparations the enemy must believe in 
process when he hears the noise across No 
Man’s Land! 


WHILE the cables have been hot with news 
of the Italian reverses, they have told little 
of the work of relief suddenly made neces- 
sary by the German invasion of Italy. For 
the purpose of organizing this relief, Major 
Grayson M-P. Murphy, Red Cross commis- 
sioner to Europe, hurried from Paris to Rome, 
followed by a staff of assistants, among 
whom were Edward T. Devine and Ernest 
P. Bicknell, accompanied by Paul U. Kel- 
logg. The American Red Cross, upon the 
receipt of reports from Ambassador Page, 
appropriated $500,000 for general relief work 
in Italy. Among the supplies shipped from 
Paris were 2,000 mattresses, 8,000 blankets, 
10,000 pairs of socks and other clothing, 
bedding and medical supplies. A permanent 
Red Cross commission to Italy is being 
formed and will shortly be on the ground. 
Not only is there great need among the 
civilian refugees, but a shortage of hospital 
and medical supplies for the troops. 


LYNN, Mass., after seven years’ experience, 
gave up the commission form of government 
in the recent election, when a majority of 
almost two to one voted for a new charter, 
to go into effect in January and providing 
for a mayor and eleven aldermen, four at 
large and seven by wards. Another Massa- 
chusetts city, Gloucester, adopted the pref- 
erential system of voting, under which elec- 
tors may register first, second and third 
choices for all candidates. Waltham citizens, 
dissatisfied with their present mayor and 
aldermen system of government, voted in 
favor of the city manager plan and abolition 
of primaries—the five men receiving the 
highest votes becoming members of the coun- 
cil and selecting the manager from among 
their own number. Two other Massachu- 
setts towns voted on changes in government 
with negative results: Winchester turned 
down the town manager plan, and Haverhill 
decided to retain a mayor, four aldermen 
and four school committeemen. 
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The Experience of Illinois Made Available for New York Women 
By S. Grace Nicholes 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CENTRAL’ MUNICIPAL CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE OF THE WOMAN'S CITY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


HEN the legislature of Illinois in June, 1913, 

granted partial suffrage to the women of the 

state, the question immediately arose—How are 

the women going to use in a wise and workman- 
like fashion this complicated tool to. which their hands are 
wholly unaccustomed? Many people felt the need of a rally- 
ing point for information, a center from which would radiate 
educational activities in behalf of this large class of new voters. 
It was natural that the citizens of Chicago should turn to the 
Woman’s City Club, an organization which had been working 
for civic betterment, and ask—How are we going to apply this 
new remedy, the ballot, to the evils which we have been striv- 
ing to reform? “The Central Municipal Citizenship Com- 
mittee was therefore formed, with Jane Addams as chairman. 
It was financed largely by the Chicago Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee was organized to assist the new voters to 
make an intelligent use of the ballot. An office was opened in 
connection with the Woman’s City Club and later an executive 
secretary placed in charge. 

These were the tasks which confronted the committee: to 
arouse the interest of the new voters in the government, to dis- 
seminate information, to utilize the public press, especially the 
foreign-language papers, to instruct the foreign women, to 
form classes, to rally the women to register and vote, to form 
non-partisan ward and precinct organizations, to hold mass 
meetings, to oppose partisanship in local affairs, to encourage 
women to act as judges and clerks of election and to furnish 
information on candidates and measures. 

The first group of newly enfranchised women for which the 
committee felt responsible was composed of those of foreign 
birth. A class was formed for English-speaking foreign women 
and a simple course in American government offered. ‘To this 
came not only the alien women, but workers among them from 
the Bureau of Charities, the courts and the Immigrants Pro- 
tective League. Eleven different nationalities were repre- 
sented, an unusually bright and alert group of women-editors 
of foreign newspapers, physicians and court interpreters, most 
of them leaders of their own groups. 

This was a normal class and the endeavor was made to im- 
press upon its members that they were in training to teach good 
citizenship to the women of their respective nationalities. 
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New Voters 


A political boss, addressing a large meeting of foreign citi- 
zens, was much surprised to be interrupted by a woman who 
said in broken English: ‘“We know that is not right that you 
are telling us. We have been taught by the Woman’s City 
Club. You should go there, too, and learn!” 

But the foreign women were not the only ignorant voters. 
In response to a demand from women of all stations, classes in 
citizenship were formed, some in the daytime to meet the 
housewife’s need, others in the evening for the working woman, 
one at noon for the down-town business woman and one or 
two on the boulevards for the society woman. 

The noon classes were the most popular. At one time there 
were as many as 300 in attendance, business girls who were 
willing to use their noon hour for civic instruction, more eager 
to learn to be good citizens than to eat. One large dry goods 
store gave an extra half hour at noon to its women employes 
to attend these classes in citizenship. 

The young women, too, were interested. Some of them, 
not yet of voting age, attended the classes to take home the 
information to older members of the family. 

A course was prepared for the teachers of the public schools 
and talks were given in one hundred and five different school 
houses. In women’s clubs, ward and precinct organizations, 
lodges, ladies’ aid societies, afternoon teas, political meetings, 
churches—in short, wherever women congregated—there was 
a demand for instruction in citizenship. “To these various or- 
ganizations the citizenship committee furnished speakers, at 
times sending over three a day. Many of the settlements formed 
classes or delegated some person to instruct informally any 
new voters who might apply. At one time classes in citizen- 
ship were held at the Woman’s City Club every day in the 
week. 

While this class work was being conducted, a campaign of 
education by publications was also carried forward. A Hand- 
book for the Women Voters of Illinois was issued by the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy. This was a simple, 
comprehensive statement of the structure of the government 
and was invaluable in familiarizing new voters with the com- 
plicated form of government in which they were called upon 
to take part. 

A Catechism for Women Voters was published, giving in 
the simple form of questions and answers instruction in regard 
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to the offices for which women might vote and the qualifica- 
tions necessary to become a voter. Over 100,000 of these were 
distributed and 25,000 were translated into Italian, Polish, 
Lithuanian, German, Bohemian and Yiddish. ‘The simplicity 
of its form and wording made it easy for even the unlearned 
and timid new citizen to comprehend. 

Under the election laws of Chicago all citizens have to reg- 
ister before they may vote. ‘Thousands of leaflets were dis- 
tributed through women’s clubs, through ward organizations, 
in the churches and in house to house canvasses, urging upon 
women the necessity of registering in order to vote. ‘Thirty 
thousand of these were translated into six foreign languages. 

The first voting which the women of Chicago faced was a 
primary election for aldermen for the City Council. ‘The 
primary law was complicated and difficult to understand. ‘““To 
vote or not to vote at the primaries’ was the question of the 
hour in many women’s organizations. ‘The Municipal Citi- 
zenship Committee called attention to the importance of aid- 
ing in the selection of candidates and advised that in those 
wards where there was a contest it was the new voters’ duty 
to cast their ballots at the primaries for the best men. ‘This 
the women did in a truly intelligent fashion and in the eleven 
wards in which there were contests voted in large numbers, 
in two being the determining factor in nominating the good 
government candidates and in the remaining strengthening the 
better element. 

Before every election some publication has been issued dis- 
cussing the questions which have been submitted to the voters. 
There have been bond issues, technical amendments to the 
municipal court act and questions of public policy which the 
women have had opportunity to help decide. At one time 
Mary E. McDowell, chairman of the City Waste Committee 
of the Woman’s City Club, warned the council committee that 
because the administration gave the citizens no assurance that 
a bureau of city waste would be established with a technical 
engineer in charge to spend the funds, the women would be 
advised to vote ‘‘no” on the proposed $2,000,000 bond issue 
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for garbage disposal. Publications were issued advising a nega- 
tive vote and the women succeeded in defeating the bond issue 
at the November election. “The following spring the city had 
complied with the women’s requirements by establishing the 
Bureau of City Waste and asked for a million dollar bond is- 
sue. ‘This the citizenship committee urged the women to sup- 
port and it was carried. 


Following the first elections, analyses of how the women — 


voted were published. Of particular significance were two 
articles by Edith Abbott which appeared in the National Mu- 
nicipal Review, reprints of which were secured and widely 
distributed. 

It was possible for Miss Abbott to demonstrate by actual 
figures the result of the women’s vote, since in Illinois their 
ballots are counted separately. She showed that the woman’s 
vote alone would have nominated the better candidate for 
mayor at the Republican primaries in 1915 and that a larger 
percentage of women than of men voted for the less unde- 
sirable Democratic candidate. In two wards women were the 
determining factor in electing the conspicuously superior can- 
didates for aldermen, and in twenty-four out of the thirty- 
five wards the percentage of women voting for the better 
candidates was higher than the percentage of men. In the 
following election the women saved the day for the good goy- 
ernment candidate in one ward at the primaries, and at the 
election voted for the better candidate in seventeen wards in 
larger percentage than did the men. 

In issuing publications it has generally been the policy of 
the committee to discuss only the propositions submitted to 
the voters and the general principles upon which their de- 
cision should be made. The Municipal Voters’ League, a 
well-established organization, issued reliable information and 
recommendations in regard to aldermanic candidates and the 
Woman’s City Club was one of their distributing agencies. 
The first time they were called upon to assist they placed 
100,000 of these reports. In two instances, however, the Mu- 
nicipal Citizenship Committee published the records of out- 
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going candidates, one to show how the aldermen had voted on 
certain measures in which the women were particularly inter- 
ested and the other to give the records of candidates for trus- 
tees of the Sanitary District, a field which was covered by no 
other organization. The newspapers have given generous space 
to all the publications issued, and many of the foreign language 
newspapers have reprinted entire articles. 

In addition to meetings of various sizes throughout the city, 
three large mass meetings were held in cooperation with many 
women’s civic organizations. 

A registration mass meeting held on February 2, 1914, 
overflowed from the Auditorium into some half dozen smaller 
meetings, one or two of which were held on the street corners. 
The newspapers devoted many columns to this meeting and 
there was no reason why every woman in the city of Chicago 
should not have known that she must register in order to vote. 
Results were good ; the names of 151,137 women were added 
to the polling lists. 

After the primary election, ward rallies were held in a num- 
ber of down-town theaters, at which the candidates from all 
parties were invited to address the women voters. At these 
gatherings arrangements were made for kindergarteners to 
amuse the children while their mothers listened to the speakers. 

At eyery election since women received the ballot a large 
number of them have acted as judges and clerks of election. 
To show an appreciation of their work the Citizenship Com- 
mittee invited them to a luncheon at which they were addressed 
by prominent women officers. “Iwo hundred and twenty-five 
judges and clerks attended. 

The city meanwhile had fallen into the hands of an adminis- 
tration which was a disgrace to its citizens. “The women felt 
this keenly, particularly since they had endeavored in their first 


voting for mayor to nominate the reform candidate. It was 
the men’s majority that had given Chicago its present un- 
satisfactory head. 

In March of the year 1916, therefore, the women arose in 
their might and called a mass meeting of women voters to 
point out abuses in the government and especially to protest 
against the spoils system which had fastened its grip upon 
Chicago. From all localities the women gathered to express 
their indignation over the shame of their, city. 

They adopted a Woman’s Municipal Platform, embodying 
the principles of good government for which they stood. 

‘The preamble stated: 


When in the administration of the city government, officials elected 
for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the entire community 
give evidence that they are violating the trust imposed in them, select 
their subordinates for the purpose of strengthening a political party, 
and attempt to destroy the independence of a coordinate department 
of government, it is appropriate that those women who value the 
welfare of the city above personal or party advantages should make 


‘known the principles which govern their civic activities and should 


unite to secure the widest acceptance of those principles. 

Therefore, we, women citizens of Chicago, in mass-meeting 
assembled, pledge ourselves to secure the sober consideration of the 
following municipal platform and effective action towards its 
realization. 

Among the principles formulated were planks on civil serv- 
ice, health, schools, housing, public recreation, crime and police. 
A pledge of citizenship was given “to the promotion of the 
welfare of all the citizens and to the securing of equality of 
opportunity for ‘all the children of all the people.’”’ This is 
probably the first time that a gathering representing no par- 
ticular political party has ever adopted a constructive platform 
for steady work embodying definite principles of good govern- 
ment for which it means to strive. 
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Chicago Woman’s Municipal Platform 


PREAMBLE 


of safeguarding the interests of the entire community, give evidence that they are 


Wei in the administration of the city government, officials elected for the purpose 


violating the trust imposed in them, select their subordinates for the purpose of 
strengthening a political. party, and attempt to destroy the independence of a coordinate 
department of government, it is appropriate that those women who value the welfare of 
the city above personal or party advantages should make known the principles which govern 
their civic activities and should unite to secure the widest acceptance of those principles. 
Therefore we, women citizens of Chicago, in mass-meeting assembled, pledge ourselves 

to secure the sober consideration of the following municipal platform and effective action 


towards its realization: 


Crvit_ SERVICE 


We demand the enforcement in good faith of the Civil 
Service Law and the extension of the principles of civil 
service to the selection of all officials to which those prin- 
ciples are applicable. We condemn the present abuse of 
the sixty-day appointment clause of the Law, and the 
manipulation of examinations and other tests which break 
down all safeguards for public officials in order to legal- 
ize the appointments of the Mayor. We urge upon the 
Civil Service Commission the necessity of high standards 
of employment, including one day rest in seven for all 
employes. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 


We regard the Spoils System as responsible for the fail- 
ure of the Department of Public Welfare to render the 
important community service for which it was created. 
We recommend its entire reorganization on a merit basis. 


TELEPHONE FRANCHISE 


We deplore the action of the City Council in refusing 
to submit the question of the sale of the Automatic Tele- 
phone to a vote of the citizens of Chicago. 


HEALTH 


Believing that it is the first duty of Chicago to protect 
the health of its citizens, 

1. We urge the administration to carry out as rapidly as 
possible the recommendations of the City Waste Commis- 
sion, that the city acquire the necessary equipment for the 
collection of its garbage and waste; that it construct, 
own and operate the necessary reduction and incineration 
plants; and that competent business management eliminate 
all politics from this problem. 

2. School Hygiene: We endorse and commend all meas- 
ures looking towards the more effective protection of the 
health of school children, and urge the selection of the 
highest type of medical officers for the School Inspection 
service. 

3. Bake Shops and Kitchens: We endorse and com- 
mend the activities of the Sanitary Bureau in its efforts 
to do away with basement bake shops and kitchens. 


ScHOOLS 

We demand: 

1. That the schools be divorced from politics. 

2. That members of the Board of Education be selected 
solely with reference to their capacity and public spirit. 

3. That the Mayor refrain from interfering in the 
selection of school officials. 

4. That the Board of Education define the functions and 
duties of the various school officials, select them with refer- 
ence to their ability and training, and leave the administra- 
tion of the schools to the officials thus selected. 

5. That teachers be allowed to exercise all the rights 
of citizens, including freedom of organization and political 
action. 

6. That greater attention be devoted to the subject of 
adult education. 

7. That the schools be organized for wider community 
service. 

HousIncG 


In order that the ordinances which have been enacted from time 
to time with reference to the construction and use of tenement 
houses may be more adequately enforced than hitherto, we demand: 

1. An increase in the number of sanitary inspectors. 

2. The adoption of a higher standard in the appointment of build- 
ing inspectors. 


3. An increased activity on the part of the City Attorney’s office 
in the prosecution of violations. : 

4. Increased interest on the part of Municipal Judges before 
whom these violations are prosecuted, and 

5. A discontinuance of the practice on the part of the City 
Council of granting exemptions (on recommendation of the Building 
Committee) from the application of ordinances which itself enacted. 


Pusiic RECREATION 


We favor the creation of a Department of Public Recreation 
under the city government, and the consolidation under its control 
of all existing public parks and recreation centers. 


CRIME 


1. We call attention to the fact that in so far as crime is the result 
of poverty, bad environment, inadequate education, or defective 
mentality, the community cannot rely only on prosecution for the 
prevention of crime. 

2. We recommend as a means of reducing these temptations which 
lead to crime—the prohibition of the sale of liquor in dance halls 
and other places of amusement; the prohibition of cabarets; the 
vigorous enforcement of the law regulating the sale of firearms, and 
of all laws and ordinances designed for the protection of children 
and young people. 

3. We urge that city authorities take action in accordance with 
the recommendation of the City Council Committee on Crime. 

4. We believe the failure of the Morals Commission and of the 


\ Committee to investigate-the liquor question is due to the fact that 
the members were not selected because of their disinterested views 


and special ability. We condemn the appropriation of $10,000 for 
the use of the liquor committee as at present constituted. 

5. We recommend separate institutions for the detention and 
commitment of the women offenders and of the boys coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Boys’ Court. We recommend a Central 
Detention Station for women offenders and the location of the House 
of Shelter apart from the Bridewell. 


POoLiIce 


1, General: Notwithstanding constantly repeated evidence of cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in the Police Department, we refuse to 
become discouraged as to the possibility of its being placed on a 
basis of honest and efficient service. 

2. Police-Women: At the request -of women’s organizations, 
women were added to the police force of Chicago to give special 
attention to the enforcement of laws and ordinances designed for the 
protection of young people. These women have lacked necessary 
supervision by a competent woman official. They have been assigned 
to duties quite different from those for which their appointment was 
recommended. They have, in consequence, never fulfilled the hopes 
with their appointment was anticipated. We, therefore, demand 
the reorganization of this branch of the service, the creation of the 
position of supervisor of police-women, and the adoption of higher 
pe cards of examination and experience in the selection of women 
officers. 

3. Industrial Disputes: We condemn the practice of giving police 
power to private guards, whose employment during industrial dis- 
putes we believe increases disorder. We protest against the illegal 
arrest of persons engaged in patroling a district where a strike is in 
progress. We urge the creation of a Strike Bureau, properly or- 
ganized, to protect the rights of employes as well as employers, 
with authority when necessary, to take entire charge of policing 
industrial districts during strikes. 

4. Police Stations: We further recommend that the money avail- 
able, through the bond issue of 1915, be used without further delay 
to replace Chicago’s wretched police stations with new stations built 
in accordance with the best standards of sanitation and humane 
treatment. 

NON-PARTISAN Ciry ELEcTION 

We urge the enactment by the State Legislature of a law which 
will provide for the nomination and election of city officers by non- 
partisan methods. 


MunicrpaL Voters’ LEAGUE 
We express our confidence in the Municipal Voters’ League and 
our appreciation of its non-partisan services in behalf of honesty and 
efficiency in the conduct of our public’ business. We urge all voters 
to inform themselves concerning the recommendations of the League, 
and we call on the Council to .cOntinue the pra¢tice of non-partisan 
organization inaugurated at the suggéstion of the League. 


Party SERVICE 


We recognize that to secure the adoption of the principles for 
which we stand we must vote only for those candidates for public 
office who are in accord with this platform and competent to further 
its ends. We therefore urge upon all women the necessity for 
active participation in the coming election. We recommend that 
they do not sell their influence in behalf of any candidate for 
public office. 


PLEDGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
We pledge our citizenship to the promotion of the welfare of all the citizens and to the securing of equality of 


opportunity for “all the children of all the people.” 
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During all this time the office of the Municipal Citizenship 
Committee had maintained a bureau of instruction in regard 
to women’s rights in voting, measures to be decided and candi- 
dates to be elected. At one election when there were twenty- 
one different offices to be filled, a card catalog was kept of the 
candidates and information furnished to all who applied. The 
effort was made to make this information, both in the inter- 
views and in publications, educational and not personal, by 
pointing out the principles of good government and why this 
particular candidate’s record or characteristics would make him 
unfit or desirable for the office. 

It is dificult for the ordinary citizen to obtain knowledge 
about a large number of candidates and many women stay 
away from the polls altogether for fear of casting an ignorant 
vote. If, however, there is a source of information easily 
accessible they will avail themselves of it and vote. For the 
most part they put their confidence in other women and par- 
ticularly women’s civic organizations more readily than they 
trust men’s political parties. “This has been shown by their 
slowness in making party affiliations and in the readiness with 
which they split their tickets. In a few instances their zeal 
for splitting tickets was carried so far that they even wished to 
split for presidential electors. 

To arouse the interest of young foreign women a club 
was organized at Hull-House, composed of women clothing 
workers. Not one of these girls was naturalized, but they en- 
tered into the club with great enthusiasm and before many 
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meetings were held every member had taken out her first 
papers. 

The factory girls have not been neglected. Someone is 
sent to talk to them at the noon hour, and oftentimes with her 
audience seated around the lunch tables, amid the rattle of the 
coffee cups, the speaker explains to them their duties and priv- 
ileges as citizens. 

Before the women of Illinois were enfranchised the 
Woman’s City Club endeavored to turn its members toward 
the City Hall. Reluctantly and timidly they attended coun- 
cil committee meetings. Since receiving the vote they go with 
assurance, realizing that the aldermen are their representa- 
tives. “There is hardly an important council committee meet- 
ing at which some women are not in attendance. They ad-~ 
dress the aldermen with confidence, because they know the- 
facts on which they base their statements. Nor is it infrequent 
for the aldermen to consult them on the questions under con- 
sideration. 

The record of this educational work which has been carried’ 
on by the Woman’s City Club is on the whole encouraging. 
It shows that the new voters are eager for civic instruction 
and desirous of making intelligent use of the franchise. “The 
women of Illinois have proved, that given the information, 
they will vote with independence and discrimination and that 
in the main they respond to the appeal to cast their ballots: 
not in the interest of any political party or candidate but for 
the “‘ennobling of that larger home of all—the city.” 


Giving the Teachers a Voice 
By Winthrop D. Lane | 


“OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


AST week the Survey disclosed the educational 

ideas underlying the effort to discipline nine teachers 

in De Witt Clinton High School, New York city. 

The charge against these teachers, either stated or 
implied, was an insufficiently robust loyalty to the United 
‘States. Three of them were suspended, six transferred.t The 
educational policy responsible for their punishment was found 
in the views of John L. Tildsley, associate superintendent, who 
believes that “teachers are state servants, like soldiers and 
policemen, and have a similar obligation to uphold existing 
institutions, not to oppose them;” that “freedom of discussion 
is not the way to lead children to form proper conclusions ;” 
that governmental policies are not open to discussion in the 
class-room after Congress has decided upon them, and that 
Socialism is an evil which it is the duty of the public schools 
te help to eradicate. 

There remains to be considered the question: How far 
is the De Witt Clinton affair a symptom of the growing de- 
mand by teachers for a higher professional status for their 
calling, and for a more direct participation in educational 
and administrative policies? 

Throughout the public schools of this country teachers have 
for the most part little or nothing to say in regard to some of 
the most important matters relating to the education of chil- 
dren. Their influence stops with the class-room, except insofar 
as they overreach their authority. Even in places where they 
do enjoy a wider influence, the initiative usually comes from 
the teachers themselves and they are not encouraged to express 


1The hearing on the three suspended teachers was held before the Com- 
mittee on High Schools and Training Schools of the Board of Education 
December 3. Decision was reserved. 


their opinions either by their superiors in the school system or 
by any constituted machinery for finding out what they think. 

Consider these facts for a moment. One high school teacher 
in New York city is the president of the board of directors 
of an influential private school. Another is a member of the 
same board. A, third is president of a woman’s club. A 
fourth is on the board of one of the best known social settle- 
ments in the country. A fifth conducts the book review de- 
partment in a daily newspaper. A sixth edits a magazine. 
A seventh holds office in a taxpayers’ association. An eighth 
is field secretary of a board for welfare work. A ninth is on 
the staff of a Young Men’s Hebrew Association. A tenth is 
secretary of his college alumni association. An eleventh gives 
part of his time to an association for improving conditions 
among Negroes, and a twelfth is a former member of the 
Assembly of the state of New York. 

These are positions of influence and some of them of re- 
sponsibility. All of them require the capacity to do something 
besides train the juvenile mind. Not a few of them demand 
the ability to carry out large policies, to see the welfare of 
the whole rather than of its parts only, to maintain a critical 
attitude of mind in the face of the dicta of others. They af- 
ford an opportunity to see the schools from the outside and 
to become acquainted with other forms of organized activity 
than teaching. They make of teachers not only better instruc- 
tors, but better critics of education. They give them a surer 
insight into the community’s needs and therefore into the pur- 
poses of the educational process. 

Many teachers hold positions of this sort. Their experience 
and versatility could be made invaluable in the larger issues 
with which every school administration has to deal. Yet 
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teachers have very little opportunity to use these qualities. 
The result is not only a waste to the school system, but a 
discouragement to the teachers themselves from taking any 
interest in things outside their class-rooms. 

What has all this to do with the situation at De Witt 
Clinton High School? Last summer, the Board of Educa- 
tion adopted a bylaw permitting the lengthening of the school 
day for high schools from five and one-half hours to seven 
hours; several schools took advantage of this in the fall and 
those which did not adopt the seven-hour day lengthened their 
days somewhat. The desirability of the longer day had been 
discussed at a meeting of the high school principals before it 
went into effect, but it had not been put up to the teachers. 


Objections to a Longer Day 


Boru pupils and teachers expressed considerable  dis- 
pleasure over the ruling. The teachers’ objections were partly 
that it was unnecessary, partly that it had been forced upon 
them without their opinion or consent, and partly that it 
reduced their salaries because of the longer hours required. 
One hundred and fifty-eight teachers of De Witt Clinton 
High School, at a meeting called to consider the question, 
voted disapproval of the longer school day ; this was practically 
a unanimous vote of those present. “They voted also to send 
a delegation to the Committee on High Schools and Training 
Schools of the Board of Education to protest. 

At hearings of both the aggrieved pupils and teachers, argu- 
ments against the longer day were presented. Nothing came 
of the protests. The chairman of the committee, John 
Whalen, treated his callers with scant respect. To the pupils 
he said: “If you pupils go on strike [the pupils had already 
held strikes on a small scale], I’ll close down every school.” 
To the teachers he said: “I want you to understand that 
the teachers are not going to run the schools.” 

It is probable that the longer school day is desirable edu- 
cationally. At any rate New York is not the only city that 
has put it into effect recently. Nevertheless, the reception 
given them was a further sting to the teachers’ feelings. They 
believed that they had not been listened to with courtesy or 
respect. A few of those who had led in the objection to the 
longer day—members of the faculty of De Witt Clinton— 
therefore drew up a set of resolutions sharply criticizing Mr. 
Whalen for what they called his “undemocratic” and “un- 
professional” attitude. At another meeting of the teachers 
of that school the resolutions were passed by 102 of the 105 
persons present. Copies were sent to Mr. Whalen and to the 
newspapers. 

This, say the disaffected teachers, is what really precipi- 
tated the issue that resulted in charges of disloyalty. A week 
after the resolutions were passed, Mr. Tildsley began his 
interrogation of the De Witt Clinton teachers. As explained in 
the SurvEY last week, he came to the school, called a score 
or more of teachers into the office of the principal one by one 
and asked them numerous questions concerning their opinions 
on the war and our participation in it. In the course of his 
interviews Mr. Tildsley tried to find out who were respon- 
sible for the resolutions condemning Mr. Whalen. Among 
his questions, also, were such as these: 


Do you think a committee of teachers is fit to run the high schools? 


Do you think that the Teachers’ Council of this school is represen- 
tative of the best influences in the school? 


What right have the teachers to use the name of their high school 
when they rush into print? 

As further evidence that disloyalty was not his sole objec- 
tive, the teachers point to the identity of those whom Mr. 
Tildsley examined. Four of the first five were members of 
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the Teachers’ Council of De Witt Clinton High School. This 
is a small body elected by the teachers, which took the initia- 
tive in passing the anti-Whalen resolutions and has been out-— 


spoken in other respects; its normal membership is seven but | 


only the four called had been elected at that time. One of the © 


first five, moreover, was the man who had presented the brief | 


against the longer school day at the committee hearing. The 
remainder of those called had either specifically voted for or 


advocated the passage of the resolutions, or were known to_ | 


be among the outspoken and more radical members of the — 
faculty. 


Moreover, the entire nine who were suspended or trans- 


ferred are declared to be either avowed Socialists, or to have — 


displayed a willingness in the past to take an interest in school ~ 


matters outside the class-room. All of the nine are members | 
of the Teachers’ Union, one of the fifteen locals of the Ameri- ~ 
can Federation of Teachers, which is affliated with the | 


American Federation of Labor. 


On the basis of these facts the teachers say that the whole — 


affair is an effort to curb the class-room instructor, to check any 
tendency he may show to criticize those above him or to exert 
an influence on the school system outside the four walls of 
his recitation. Whether they are right is a matter of some 
consequence to them and to the teachers and parents of New 
York city, but there is another question that should prove 


more interesting to people elsewhere, and that is whether it. 
is educationally desirable that there should be a strong disin- ©, 


clination on the part of administrative school officials to listen 
to the voice of the teacher in matters of school policy. 


It is true that in New York city there exist numerous pro- — 
fessional organizations of teachers that make recommendations _. 
Sometimes these recom- —- 


from time to time to school officials. 
mendations are adopted. The initiative in all such cases comes, 
however, from the teachers; their opinion and advice is not 
asked for. There exists also a Teachers’ Council (not to be 
confused with the Teachers’ Council of De Witt Clinton 
High School, a local body), consisting of delegates elected by 
these professional organizations. This council does not repre- 
sent teachers as a whole; neither has it any official standing. 
There is no constituted machinery for eliciting the opinions 
of teachers, nor do officials make any effort to seek them. 

Yet for years progressive educators have been contending 
that this should not be so. The United States commissioner 
of education reported in 1915 that the increasing tendency 
of teachers to take a larger responsibility professionally was 
one of the most encouraging phases of recent educational 
growth. He said that the progressive superintendent ‘“wel- 
comes this added cooperation, endeavoring to make it directly 
serviceable to the school system.” Teachers had been of great 
help in some places, he said, in selecting text-books, organizing 
courses of study, developing new work and arousing public 
sentiment in favor of increased taxation for school purposes. 


Minneapolis’s Remarkable Cooperation 


MinnEaPotis recently gave a notable exhibition of the effort 
to secure the cooperation of teachers in one of the most im- 
portant matters with which a school administratration is ever 
faced. A vacancy occurred last winter in the office of city 
superintendent. The usual way to fill such a vacancy is for 
the board of education to consider a number of available candi- 
dates and to select the one who seems to it best fitted. In- 
stead, the chairman of the Minneapolis board invited the as- 
sistance of every teacher and principal in the city. He wrote 
to each, asking for his opinion as to who would make the best 
superintendent of schools for the city. He specifically re- 
quested the teachers to give their opinions of their own su- 
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periors—district superintendents and principals. He told them 
that they need not limit themselves to people in Minneapolis. 
Their answers would be regarded as confidential and might 
also be anonymous. Imagine the effect produced by such a 
letter upon the mind of the ordinary teacher. He would feel 
that at last some one was really interested in knowing what he 
thought about the welfare of children in the schools. 

In response to this letter 90 per cent of the teachers of 
Minneapolis endorsed Bennett B. Jackson, the assistant su- 
perintendent, for the position. After due deliberation, Mr. 
Jackson was chosen by the board. He entered his position 
with the confidence and support of the great body of teachers 
under him. Whether he will come up to their expectations 
it is too early to tell, but he has a harmony and cooperation 
to build on that will do much to win him success. 

This was not Minneapolis’s first taste of democracy in 
education. For years the teachers of that city had been trying 
to win the approval of the board of education for a teachers’ 
educational council that should afford a medium of recom- 
mendation between the teachers and the administration. Their 
efforts had been unsuccessful. Frank E. Spaulding, upon 
becoming superintendent three years ago, at once asked the 
teachers to organize such a body. “The teachers drew up the 
constitution, debated it, made changes and finally voted un- 
animously to start the council. Its members, twenty-six in 
number, are elected by all the teachers; existing professional 
organizations have nothing to do with the matter. The city 
is divided into five districts and each district elects a repre- 
sentative for the kindergarten and first two grades, another 
for the third, fourth and fifth grades and a third for the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The grade principals elect 
two representatives, the teachers of each high school elect one 
and the high school principals, as a whole, elect two. There 
are also two representatives of the teachers of special subjects. 

This council may meet with or without the superintendent. 
It may consider any matter pertinent to the administration of 
the schools. If its recommendations are not acted upon by 
the superintendent, it may carry them to the board of educa- 
tion. Any three members may call a meeting and the super- 
intendent himself may call a meeting whenever he wishes to 
put a matter before the council. It is a purely advisory body. 
Its strength lies in the common sense with which it lives up 
to its opportunities, and in the fact that in Minneapolis the 
battle has been largely won for establishing a friendly and 
sympathetic relation between the teachers and the higher of- 
ficials of the school system. 


The Los Angeles Plan 

AT PRESENT a plan is under consideration in Los Angeles 
for establishing closer cooperation between the teachers in 
high and intermediate schools and the superintendent’s office. 
This is to be done through an advisory council. The council 
is to consist tentatively of the superintendent and seven teach- 
ers. One of the teachers is to be the president of the High 
School Teachers’ Associations and the other six are to be 
named by the president subject to confirmation by the executive 
committee. “The council may call its own meetings and may 
discuss any matter concerning which the superintendent could 
properly act or concerning which he could address the board 
of education. Members of the council may take the initiative 
in introducing subjects, and there may be criticism of any 
policies of the superintendent or of the board so long as such 
criticism is kept within “proper professional bounds.” 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly professor of the philosophy of 
education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York city, and now president of the University of Washington, 
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in an address before the National Council of Education four 
years ago, urged the teachers of the country to organize for 
a more effective participation in shaping educational ideals and 
in controlling the conditions of their own profession. Bodies 
of laymen, he said, usually have more direct influence upon 
educational legislation than groups of professional teachers. 
He pleaded for an organization of the 500,000 public school 
teachers in America upon a permanent basis that would ‘“‘in- 
sure a day-to-day influence upon school affairs.” 


New York’s “Bureaucratic” Regime 

New York city cannot claim that this matter has not been 
sufficiently called to its attention. Not only has an active 
group of teachers been agitating the matter for years, but the 
Hanus inquiry in 1911-12 carried recommendations toward 
that end. Prof. Edward C. Elliott, then director of the 
School of Education at the University of Wisconsin and now 
chancellor of the University of Montana, found that the pres- 
ent Board of Superintendents, consisting of the city superin- 
tendent and the eight associate superintendents, was an in- 
effective and unwieldy organization and recommended that 
it be abolished. It affords, he said, too great opportunity for 
“bureaucratic and personal control.” “This is the administra- 
tive agency that has been the chief stumbling block to the ef- 
forts of the teachers to gain a voice in the school system. 

In place of this board Professor Elliott recommended the 
creation of a supervisory council. This council should be 
composed, he said, of the city superintendent, the district 
(not associate) superintendents, a selected number of directors 
and principals of training schools, high schools and elementary 
schools, and representatives from the teaching staffs in the 
various types and grades of schools. The council should be 
given, he said, general powers and directions with regard to 
programs of study and all other essential matters relating to 
the methods and standards of instruction. The city cannot 
hope to secure the most efficient service, he said, until such 
a representative board is created, “nor will teachers be given 
a degree of freedom consistent with the effective performance 
of the duties’ imposed upon them. It is not enough that ad- 
ministrative officials should be able to ask for the assistance 
of teachers when they want it. “A truly progressive edu-~ 
cational policy within the school system,” said Professor El- 
lott, “requires that cooperation be legalized.” 

Whether the present conflict in New York city will further 
the efforts of teachers to gain a voice in the school system re- 
mains to be seen. The teachers’ union, which has consist- 
ently stood for such cooperation, has grown perceptibly 
since the trouble started. Unionism has not yet proved popu- 
lar with teachers in general and in the eighteen months of its 
existence in New York city only 800 teachers have joined out 
of the 22,000 in the public schools. Between November 1 
and November 16 this year seventy-five joined, and twenty- 
two of these were from De Witt Clinton High School. 

It is no argument against this program to say that many 
teachers are not fit to wield a larger influence. They will 
never become fit until they are encouraged to develop an 
interest in matters outside the class-room. Under the policy 
existing in most places today they quickly fall into ruts and 
lose the capacity for constructive, independent thinking on 
matters of school welfare. In every school system there are 
doubtless some teachers who will always be routineers under 
the most favorable circumstances. To learn the number who 
can throw off the limitations of class-room instruction and 
become real centers of progressive suggestions. and advice it 
will be necessary to give all teachers in the system an op- 
portunity to do this. 


Four Months in France 


An Interpretation of the American Red Cross 


III. The Work for Soldiers 
By. Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY | 


Paris, October 15. 

N taking up more in detail what work the American 

Red Cross has begun and what plans it has under way 

at the end of its first four months in France, the main 

lines of this staff organization will be followed as they 
lend themselves to its three great purposes: to render Red 
Cross service to the American army, the French armies and 
the French civilians. The first two of these fall within the 
scope of the Department of Military Affairs. 

First of all, the American Red Cross stands ready as a semi- 
official voluntary body to put its money, supplies and organiza- 
tibn at the call of the American army for Red Cross service, 
at every point and at any time, wherever and whenever they 
can be of use. It organizes, equips and turns over absolutely 
to the government the hospital units that are employed in 
France. This is done in the United States and will not be 
gone into here. Its medical and surgical division in France 
acts as an auxiliary to the medical department of the United 
States army, which is charged with responsibility for the sani- 
tary and medical service of the troops in France. So also 
its United States army division acts as auxiliary to the ex- 
peditionary force. 

An army medical department, to do justice to its wounded, 
must be ready to care for them within twelve hours; it must 
take its care up to the wounded soldier, not wait until the 
soldier is brought back. “This in modern war calls, with 
variations, for regimental dressing stations as near as they 
can be brought to the lines; field dressing stations from which 
the seriously wounded are sent back, either to movable field 
hospitals or to evacuating hospitals of from 1,000 to 1,500 
beds each (where head, chest and abdominal wounds must be 
operated upon or you lose your men) ; and base hospitals to 
which the sick and wounded are removed as rapidly as they 
can be safely transported. It is with this general system 
of the United States army medical department that the Red 
Cross stands ready to cooperate at every point, through in- 
stalling rest stations and infirmaries on the line of communi- 
cation, recuperation stations back from the war zone, neigh- 
borhood dispensaries in army villages, diet kitchens and homes 
for nurses, auxiliary plants for the manufacture of anesthetics, 
ice and splints, a fund for scientific research and bureau of 
information on field hospital practice, and through great re- 
serves of emergency supplies of everything from a bandage 
to a mobile hospital. 


Ambulances Ready to Crank 


In June the Red Cross took over the Norton-Harjes Am- 
bulance Service, made up of five sections of twenty cars each, 
two men to a car and two officers to each section, and between 
that time and the date on which responsibility for ambulance 
transport was taken over by the American army it organized, 
equipped and put in service eight additional sections. Before 
disbanding, the number of men had been brought to over six 
hundred, five hundred and fifty of them at the front and the re- 
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mainder in the training camp. Many of these have since gone — 
into other branches of service. “The command of the service was — 
under Richard Norton and the work in the field, often under | 
trying conditions, was carried on with nerve and esprit de 
corps. i 

As factors supplementary to army equipment, the Red 
Cross, through its United States army division, has under- 
taken to place on the lines of communication eighteen rest 
stations, in which to harbor soldiers who are taken sick while 
being transported from the port to the front, or wice versa. 
Six are in operation in existing quarters, new barracks for 
seven are in course of construction, contracts for five others  ' 
have been let. Each of these rest stations is made up of from _ | 
two to four barracks, forty to one hundred and sixty feet long. 
They include infirmaries fully equipped with baths, water- . 
closets, laundries, disinfectors and kitchens; dispensaries, rest 
and reading rooms; dormitories with from forty to two | 
hundred beds, equipped with shower baths and disinfectors ;_ 
and restaurants and canteens capable in some cases of giving © 
refreshment to a thousand men in an hour. The staff in each | 
includes a manager, a nurse and several volunteer workers. : 
The Red Cross is constructing barracks also for such a rest ’ 
station and infirmary at the principal American aviation camp 
in France. 4 

Following conferences with the chief medical officers of — 
the army and the heads of base hospitals, an investigation has 
been made of several hundred hotels as possible locations for) 
recuperation stations, especially summer or winter resorts 
where thermal baths may be obtained, where there would be |} 
a chance for outdoor sports and a thorough change from the , 
war zone in associations and surroundings. ‘The consensus | 
of judgment is that from time to time a great many men in 
the ranks will get into a condition bordering on sickness, 4 
which can be overcome rapidly if they have some place to - 
go where they can rest, bathe and exercise in invigorating 
surroundings. One such station will be located in central ) 
France near the lines, another probably on the Riviera. Each ; 
will accommodate large numbers of men. 

Forty dispensaries for the treatment of the civil population 
in the American army zone have been put in operation under | 
the genito-urinary service of the army medical department. 
A special corps of army physicians has been assigned to the 
work and the Medical and Surgical Division of the Red Cross 
supplies the dispensaries, nurses, motors and equipment. Each 
motor unit, made up of one doctor and two nurses, is respon- 
sible for several villages routed much like a rural mail delivery. | 

In examining the zone, it was found that most of the doctors » 
had been called out of civil practice and had gone into the 
French army. For example, in one locality where originally 
there had been one hundred physicians, there are now only , 
eighteen, and they are all from sixty-five to eighty years old. | 
In large areas there are no physicians whatever. Where our 
troops are encamped or in contact with the villages, these 
medical units give general medical care to the neighboring 
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people by district nursing and take the place of the absent 
family practitioners and they do this on the theory that to 
help the health of the people is to make the region a healthier 
place for American troops, and so is of very real concern to 
America. ‘The work is done in agreement with the French 
military and civil authorities and with the sanction of the 
syndicate of French physicians. 

A wide range of mobile plants for serving the physical 
welfare of the soldier have been investigated by the American 
army division and plans blocked out for operating experimental 
units under a ravitaillement service. ‘These include: 


Portable kitchens to supply hot food to the men in the trenches and 
to the wounded at the postes de secours and back of the casualty 
clearing stations. 

Portable ice plants to supply hospitals with ice packs for head 
and abdominal wounds and to refrigerate hospital foods. (France de- 
pends for ice entirely on artificial production and that is overtaxed.) 


Portable laundries (capable of handling 2,000 pounds of wash in 
a ten-hour day) to serve hospitals located where there are no 
facilities. 

Portable baths or douches to be attached to coffee stations on the 
lines of communication. (The country is well watered, but the 
streams are small and cold. Two types of baths have been de- 
veloped—one for fair and one for inclement weather. Attached to 
the boiler which heats the water is a disinfecting or delousing ap- 
paratus for ridding clothing of vermin while the men are bathing.) 


Dental ambulances to serve districts where dental rooms are not 
to be found., 


Ophthalmological ambulances for treating injuries to the eye from 
shell explosions and gas attacks when quick treatment may mean the 
saving of sight. 

Portable sterilizing plants for serving the surgeons at advanced 
dressing stations. 

Portable lighting plants for lighting hospitals and tents and dug- 
outs used as hospitals. 

Mobile complementary hospital to assist in caring for the wounded 
in a big drive. (The type of hospital developed by the medical corps 
of the French army includes a radiograph plant, mounted on a truck; 
a sterilizing plant so mounted; a pavilion containing a radiograph 
dark room; operating room; linen and bandage store room; and tent 
hospital with corridors for three hundred beds—all of which can be 
packed on camions and trailers inside of a day.) 

Portable barracks, standardized in sections, so that they can be 
set up for hospitals, rest stations, canteens, etc. 


Nurses on Call 


Unper the Red Cross Nurses’ Bureaw, the first of a series 
of conferences of head nurses of the American base hospitals 
recently met in Paris. A plan has been worked out with the 
army by which the Red Cross will keep on call a reserve 
supply of nurses and will maintain a nurses’ home at which 
those who become worn out or partially sick in the service 
can recuperate. The general purpose is to make sure that, 
whatever befalls, the Red Cross will be in position to keep 
the army supplied with nurses in good physical condition. 
Incidentally, the Red Cross is standardizing and supplying 
winter clothing for the nurses composing the units which 
reached France and England in the spring. 

Experiments are being made in the matter of diet kitchens. 
In innumerable instances, a very sick man can be saved by 
some delicacy or some especially prepared diet, and no matter 
how good the army ration is, there is seldom anything in it 
that will tempt him to eat. The Red Cross will supply the 
necessary apparatus and furnish materials from its stores. 

Through its American and French army divisions the Red 
Cross is installing several specialized plants as auxiliaries to 
existing army equipment—among these a nitrous oxide plant, 
a splint shop, an artificial limb workshop in addition to the 
portable ice plants, laundries and other equipment already 
noted. 

As a result of much negotiation, arrangements have been 
made for opening an independent workshop at the military 
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hospital at San Maurice, where an improved type of artificial 
leg will be sold to the French government at cost. The or- 
dinary artificial limbs made in France are unnecessarily heavy 
and are not well fitted for the stump of the leg. Whether 
this service will be needed by the American army is not yet 
determined, but the Red Cross will be in position to supply 
such limbs if the military authorities wish them. 

In knowledge of anesthetics, or rather in application of 
that knowledge, American practice is far in advance of the 
general range in Europe. No adequate sources of nitrous 
oxide exist in France. “This gas does not diminish the re- 
sistance of a patient as do ether and chloroform. Often, life 
hangs in the balance on this difference. The Red Cross plant 
will be installed within the next three months. This 
anesthetic is not on the army list, and in the opinion of ex- 
perienced surgeons the Red Cross can save many lives by 
furnishing it. 

Considerable research work has been done by the American 
medical fraternity now working in France and a large num-< 
ber of subjects are at present under independent investigation. 
The American Red Cross has appropriated $100,000 to the re- 
search service of its Medical and Surgical Division to encour- 
age such investigations and a medical research committee has 
Geen appointed to direct a central laboratory in Paris and pass 
on applications for facilities elsewhere. 

Moreover the division will establish a service of medical 
and surgical information to furnish surgeons with the latest 
results of field hospital practice and publish a monthly bulletin. 
Loan libraries and current medical journals will be supplied 
to base hospitals. It is hoped to go further and act, with 
proper safeguards, as a medium between the French, English, 
Italian, Belgian, Canadian, Australian and American services 
for exchange of medical discoveries which may have military 
importance. 

Its Medical and Surgical Division has undertaken an in- 
vestigation of the French methods of dealing with neurological 
and psychiatric problems, especially so-called “shell shock.” 

The chief surgeon of the American expeditionary force 
appointed a board of standardization (of which the director 
of the Medical and Surgical Division of the Red Cross was 
appointed a member) which has completed a report on stand- 
ardization of surgical dressings and splints. This is being 
published by the Red Cross as a pocket manual and will re- 
duce the number of special splints which are being made, 
greatly simplifying the work of surgeons in the field. 

The Red Cross has undertaken to make and store as large 
a quantity of dressings for the American army as can be turned 
out. The same policy holds true of general hospital supplies 
and stores. Much of this Red Cross work is like that of a 
fire department. Roughly, you can count that out of a million 
men employed, one-quarter, or 250,000, will need medical or 
surgical service. 


Ready for the Worst 


To carry on the steady stream of supplies which is 
needed all the time by an army in action is not enough. 
To be adequately prepared is to be ready for the 
maximum load, and to be ready within a space of twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours—even if hospitals stand empty but ready 
between times and stocks of goods are piled up which may 
never be used. In everything human, somebody’s guesses go 
wrong, and the outstanding example of this is the plight 
which the British army would have been in in the near East 
had the British Red Cross not built up at Malta great re- 
serves for the army medical service to fall back upon. The 
American Red Cross has been buying beds, blankets, mat- 
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tresses, portable houses, sweaters, clothing of various kinds, 
food, tobacco and surgical supplies in bulk, and is filling its 
warehouses in the American army zone with such reserves. 
It proposes to conduct its purchasing as fast as it is possible 
for its purchasing department to function without upsetting 
the local markets and until it has a supply in hand that will 
answer any conceivable call upon it. 

Aside from this long plan of preparedness, these Red Cross 
stores are of current use, since they are always at hand in 
case of transportation delays in government supplies and are 
rich in medicines and apparatus difficult to secure or needed 
for exceptional cases. 

The following excerpts are from a letter written by the 
head of an American base hospital in the British army zone. 
He acknowledges the receipt of linoleum for floors, tar paper 
and canvas for the leaky walls of moss huts, heavy dressing- 
gowns for use by the physicians in their tent hospitals, and 
rubber coats, boots and sou’westers for the nurses (the lower 
part of the encampment was at that writing—July—under 
water owing to insufficient drainage.) He then went on: 

I cannot tell you how cheered I was when I found how well organ- 


ized the Red Cross already was in Paris and what a great start you 
had made. When an American officer could actually walk into the 


warehouse which you have taken over from the Service de Distribu- ° 


tion Américaine and find Squibb’s and Mallinckrodt’s ether, bath- 
robes, adhesive plaster, aspirin, surgical instruments, kerosene lamps, 
canvas aprons, aspirating needles and many other things which our 
camp happens to need, I for the first time began to realize what the 
Red Cross might be able to do for waifs like ourselves over here. 

Since we are almost the first people to come, there was no reason 
for us to expect that we should find you so well prepared and 
equipped at the present stage of our participation in the war. It all 
goes to show what an enormously important part the Red Cross will 
undoubtedly come to play, as more people come over and our affairs 
overseas get more and more complicated. Unquestionably, countless 
emergencies will arise and sudden calls, such as ours has been, for 
odd and diverse things, and I hope that we may see huge store- 
houses established under you, where those in need can get the supplies 
which are absolutely essential to their work, whether it is an auto- 
mobile or a hypodermic needle. 

It is true that many of these things can in time be secured through 
regular army sources, but usually by the time they are secured in this 
way the need for them is over, or the command which requisitioned 
them has been moved elsewhere, and there is, in consequence, an 
enormous amount of waste. : 

I may add that the way things are arranged at the distributing 
service in a central place, with offices and officers actually in the 
warehouse, so that one is permitted to see with his own eyes just what 
the supplies are and whether they are actually what he needs, is an 
admirable combination. One often cannot tell by seeing a printed 
list of objects whéther they are the exact things he desires and 
can use. 

Certainly the people at home will subscribe with their accustomed 
liberality to an organization of this kind, and you will do as much 
toward winning the war as the men who carry the rifles. 


Not Magic but Cooperation 


Tue American Red Cross was not in a position, through 
any white magic of its own, to provide such diverse supplies 
one month after its commission landed in France. As already 
indicated, it has had remarkable agencies to build on, whose 
development had been cumulative since the outbreak of the 
war in 1914 and whose efficiency and generous distribution of 
hospital supplies had made American help known to practically 
every medical agency in France involved in the war. These 
will continue to be the corner stone of the humanitarian 
service of the American Red Cross to the French armies. 

Soon after the declaration of war by the United States in 
April, the American Distribution Service cabled the Red 
Cross, offering to cooperate in every way, and later the work 
was turned over with all stocks full. It had been founded and 
entirely supported from the beginning by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Bliss. Its buying, distributing, inspecting and ad- 
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ministering were in the hands of seven American volunteers— ~ 


architects, artists and others who have given and will continue 
to give their entire time to it—carrying over an enthusiasm 
and efficiency which is contagious. 


One Hundred New Hospitals a Month 


WHEN the American Distributing Service became the Medi- 
cal Supplies Service of the Red Cross, there were 3,190 hos- 
pitals on its lists, situated all over France, but most numerous 
in the departments back of the front. A hundred new hos- 
pitals are added every month, and at the present time there are 
3,617 in 1,356 towns. The work in hospital supplies hereto- 
fore done by the American Clearing House and the American 
Fund for French Wounded will be carried forward through 
this single service. 

Under the Red Cross, the funds available have been more 
than doubled. Heretofore, a hospital was given perhaps half 
the supplies it asked for, now it is given perhaps three-fourths, 
the French to supply the remainder. Moreover, the service 
can give more expensive equipment, such as radiographic 
installations, sterilizing outfits and the special instruments 
needed by surgeons at the central hospitals, much more delicate 
and costly than those called for in the field service. T'wo- 
thirds of the appropriation is consumed in routine supplies 
secured through the Red Cross purchasing section, and one- 
third direct in the purchase of special instruments and the 
like. 

Everything which can be had in France is bought here, 
either through commercial channels or from French work- 
rooms employing réfugiés or crippled soldiers. A three-story 
garage is used as the main packing and distributing center, 
and the physical work is done not by volunteers but by con- 
valescents who live and sleep at the Paris hospitals and are 
paid for the work they do here in the day time, so that in 
this way two good ends are served. During July and August, 
the service shipped material to 2,225 hospitals in 5,563 pack- 
ages weighing 124,158 kilos. The organization has tripled in 
size since the Red Cross took hold of it. 

The service is given free transportation by the French rail- 
roads. The government supplies its military hospitals with 
ordinary medical supplies, but many things, such as special 
drugs and instruments, are not on the military lists. A re- 
quisition signed by the head of a hospital known to the service 
is honored immediately. When an application comes in from 
a Mew institution, a visit is paid by an inspector, a report 
made and a consignment follows. The service has the right 
to visit the French hospitals, and the work of inspection is 
to be made more systematic so that every hospital will be 
visited every six months. 

A division of labor was long since reached between the 
American Distributing Service and the National Surgical 
Dressings Committee of America, whose Paris section in turn 
has become the Surgical Dressings Service of the American 


Red Cross. Its management remains the same, in the efficient — 


hands of Mrs. C. K. Austin. The present organization meets 
the expenses of administration, the Red Cross that of ma- 
terials. ; 

Since the Red Cross has come into the work, it has been 
doubled by adding another floor to the distributing center for 
dressings for the French army at 118 Rue de la Faisanderie, 
and by opening an entire building in the Rue Pierre Charron 
for handling dressings for the American army. The commit- 
tees of the National Surgical Dressings Committee in the 
United States will continue to make the French hospital 
dressings at which they have become expert, while the Red 
Cross chapters in the United States will be asked to make the 
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new standard dressings for the American army. A case of 
twenty-five samples of each of these has been made up at the 
Paris workrooms and shipped to America, and a duplicate 
consignment of samples will go by another route. Much of 
the volunteer work at the distributing center for the French 
army is done by American women; much of that at the new 
center for the American army will be done by French women 
—a piece of international cooperation that gives characteristic 
spirit to the undertaking, for from the first it sought to bring 
French people into its work for the French cause. 

The National Surgical Dressings Committee was founded 
at the outset of the war by Mary Hatch Willard of New 
York and began with a nation-wide appeal for old linen. 
Later, new linen in quantities which the Paris section found 
itself unable to handle, was sent in. ‘This suggested the 
organization of committees of women throughout the United 
States to make up the material; and these committees now 
number one thousand. During the first year, the consign- 
ments were sent direct to the hospitals, but under this plan 
certain hospitals did not get what they needed, while others 
might receive articles useless to them—an eye hospital get 
oakum pads, for example. A third stage of development re- 
sulted—the systematic organization of a distribution service. 
Each hospital fills out a questionnaire, giving its number of 
beds, the kinds of wounds it handles, whether it has a sterilizer 
or not, etc. Monthly it checks off a card listing the twenty- 
five standard dressings. A complete dossier of previous ship- 
ments is kept, and in making up the inventory in the order 
department, certain key signals are added which make the 
work of the shipping clerks at once more precise and more flex- 
ible. Hospitals without sterilizers, for example, get only 
sterile goods; and the sterile and non-sterile supplies are 
handled on separate floors. 

In this way every hospital gets what it wants each month 
and is sure of its supplies one month after another. The 
Service de Santé of the French ministry of war supplies the 
military hospitals with certain standard dressings, but never 
goes outside these; and it often is put to it to meet emergency 
demands from the hospitals at the front. That the work 
reaches home to the man in the ranks was illustrated recently 
when a French soldier in Paris on permission brought eighty 
francs from one companion who had been wounded, twenty 
from another, who did not want their names known but 
wanted to show their appreciation of the American dressings 
and wanted their hundred francs to go for more. 

The Paris bureau was opened during the summer of 1915 
in an artist’s studio with two workers and fourteen cases of 
goods. ‘Today there are sixty paid workers and two hundred 
and fifty volunteers, handling 1,729 hospitals and sending out 
40,000 to 50,000 dressings daily. The greater part is made 
in America and the Paris work-rooms are in a sense simply 
a field service ready for anything that comes up. If the supply 
of operating towels from the states runs short, the Paris work- 
rooms make towels. Recently two hundred cases of dressings 
were sunk in a torpedoed ship. They stand ready to make 
good the U-boat toll. ‘The ambulance drivers seemed to have 
been overlooked in the matter of first-aid kits. They made 
up emergency packages for them. In one room, Carrel 
cushions are fashioned; in another, dressings and apparatus 
for other extraordinary work. ‘The Service de Santé has an 
unforeseen need to get off large supplies for the front, and 
turns to the “surgical dressings” for help. They respond, as 
in the case when a French hospital was bombed and the phy- 
sicians were left practically without dressings. 

It is just in this feature of reserve supplies ready for an 
emergency of any size, that the Red Cross is practically revo- 
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lutionizing the work. Formerly, when the Paris bureau was 
entirely dependent on current contributions, the question 
always was: Can we do it? Hospitals sometimes had to 
wait. There were occasions when the bureau had only two 
hundred francs in the bank, with always the chance of an 
emergency breaking. Now the Surgical Dressings Service has 
assured backing. It can add to its workers when a press 
comes. It can draw on material without limit. And more 
important still, it can do what has never been attempted be- 
fore—build up reserves commensurate with any possible de- 
mand. A minor but intensely practical reform plays directly 
into this large-scale planning. “The new Red Cross rules call 
for shipments of bandages, gauze and other supplies only in 
case lots, which will not have to be opened and re-sorted. 


Hospitals of Every Sort 


THE service which the medical and surgical division of the 
Red Cross Department of Military Affairs renders to the 
French army includes, of course, not only the furnishing of 
hospital supplies and surgical dressings, but also many of the 
activities already set down in describing the work for the 
growing American army. ‘The medical and surgical informa- 
tion bureau will be at the disposal of the French army sur- 
geons. Diet kitchens will be operated as well as installed in 
the French military hospitals. One hundred and forty arti- 
ficial limbs have been given out since the Red Cross assumed 
the direction of the relief of mutilés service of the American 
Clearing House, and limbs of American type from the new 
workshop at San Maurice will be sold to the French govern- 
ment at cost. The output of the nitrous oxide plant and the 
splint shop of the American army division will, like the hos- 
pitals supply service, be shared not only with the military 
hospitals of the Service de Santé but also with independent 
French and American hospitals. 

Direct treatment of the French sick and wounded is given 
by five hospitals which have been taken over by the Red Cross, 
or in the maintenance of which it is cooperating. ‘hese 
include some of the best known institutions in France: 


1. Dr. Blake’s hospital of three hundred beds at 6 Rue Piccini, 
Paris, one of the best-equipped and best-run surgical hospitals in 
France. 


2. The American Red Cross Military Hospital No. 1, originally 
the American Ambulance Hospital, at Neuilly, which has “done more 
than any other to keep the American flag flying in France during the 
first three years of the war.’ This hospital was turned over for the 
care and direction of the United States army in conjunction with the 
Red Cross, and will be conducted along the same lines as in the past, 
namely, for the French soldier. A motor ambulance service of one 
hundred men to evacuate the wounded from the trains coming into 
Paris to practically every hospital at the capital has been carried 
on in connection with this hospital, and will be turned over to the 
American army. 

3. The Ambulance des Alliés at Annel, hitherto conducted by Mrs. 
Parke, which the Red Cross has increased in size from seventy-five 
to three hundred beds. This hospital is near the front and affords an 
unusual chance for American and French personnel to work together. 

4. The French hospital at Evreux, under Dr. Fitch, which makes a 
specialty of treating injuries to bones and joints. This institution is 
maintained by the French government, the surgical and nursing per- 
sonnel by the American Red Cross. 

5. The Autochir Hospital No. 7, a mobile hospital, practically on 
wheels and ready to move at any time on short notice, attached to a 
French evacuating hospital of 1,500 beds near the front. The nursing 
is done by a group of American women under the control of Mrs. 
Daley, and the Red Cross has furnished a large part of their 
equipment. 


The Red Cross will open a hospital for the care of its own 
sick and that of kindred organizations in France. ‘There is 
at present not sufficient hospital accommodation to care for 
the rapidly growing personnel of American civilian workers 
in case of epidemic. The Red Cross has thus far arranged 
for thirty beds through the generous cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Hospital at Neuilly, which existed as a civil institution 
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before the war and which since has been the instigator of many 


of the most considerable American medical activities. 

How, through its Military Affairs Department the Ameri- 
can Red Cross complements the medical work of the American 
and French armies, has been outlined. ‘The non-medical work 
of the department has still to be taken up. Reference has 
already been made to the rest stations, infirmaries, stores, 
recuperation camps, nurses’ homes, movable kitchens and hos- 
pitals and special plants which fall administratively in its 
United States army division. “That division is charged also 
with recreation work and casualty service. 

It is the clear purpose of the Red Cross not only to see to 
it that every medical resource shall be within reach of the 
young American troops coming to France, but to stand by 
with friendly service in every other way that offers. In line 
with this purpose, it offered to open a troop hotel in Paris and 
additional recreation barracks in the camps. After conference, 
however, and on the desire of the Y. M. C. A., an under- 
standing was reached that that organization should carry on 
recreation work in the field and in Paris and the Red Cross 
recreation work in the hospitals and convalescent homes. 


The Recreation Huts 

IN LINE with this understanding, recreation huts are about *9 
be erected by the Red Cross at nine base hospitals; eventually 
they will number sixty. Each includes a social hall, reading, 
writing and game rooms, a nurses’ room, kitchen and Red 
Cross offices; and its equipment includes a piano, cinema ma- 
chine, billiard tables and basket ball, baseball, football, tennis 
and handball apparatus. The recreational work in these huts 
will be carried on by the Y. M. C. A., that in the wards by 
the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross library distribution service has in hand a 
large number of complete libraries of American and English 
books and French dictionaries for the service of patients and 
personnel. ‘Ten such libraries, totalling 4,000 books, have 
been placed in hospitals. 

In general the Red Cross equipment will be put to all man- 
ner of robust and sociable uses outside the sick room. Its 
portable ice plants will be found supplying cold water to the 
sound of body and its portable laundries douches and hot water 
for the same. Anyone who has seen the men come out of the 
trenches, caked with mud and dirt, drawn and tired by their 
experiences, alive with vermin, will appreciate that washing 
and food are the two things most needed to restore them to 
proper condition. Its kitchens, mounted on trucks, will 
furnish soup and bread in large quantities. Its chaplains’ 
supply service furnished games, books and phonographs when 
the chaplains first reached their camps and helped bridge over 
a critical time. Its infirmaries on the line of communication 
are places of refreshment as well as of rest; and there is pros- 
pect that its recuperation camps will be broadened into great 
out-of-doors resorts which will furnish an alternative to the 
cities for men on leave. 

The casualty service of the Red Cross army division will 
act as an accessory to that of the United States army and will 
amplify and humanize the short reports which the army must 
of necessity give of men killed, wounded or missing. An in- 
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quiry searching station will be opened in Paris, which will 
keep a card-index of every American soldier reported as sick, 
wounded, killed, taken prisoner or missing. A corps of 
searchers will be stationed at all military hospitals, repos sta- 
tions, base camps, convalescent resorts and shell-shock stations 
and with every regiment. Red Cross representatives are 
stationed at the ports. 

This division will also send food and clothing in packages 
to American prisoners. It has stationed representatives at 
Berne, where, because of the long delay incident to transport- 
ing food, a stock ample enough for 5,000 prisoners for six 
months will be carried. 

The distinctive work for the French army division has 
been that of developing a canteen service in three branches. 

The first is at the front, where rolling canteens serve hot 
coffee, hot bouillon, chocolate, tea, and lemonade. Ten can- 
teens are in operation and the number will be increased until 
there is one for each army corps. New men are going out 
every week. The work is in cooperation with the French 
Red Cross and a Frenchman and American work together 
on each conveyer. ‘They operate in the most exposed regions, 
often have to wear gas masks for long periods and must always 
have abri into which they can go from severe shelling. 

At junction points on the French lines of communication, 
troops going forward or back on leave often have to spend 
hours waiting for trains, without any means for rest or food, 
occasionally sleeping in.the open in the rain. Canteens have 
been opened by the American Red Cross at four junctions 
through which approximately a total of 18,000 men pass each 
day. The troops on permission find substantial hot meals at 
cost, clean sleeping quarters, proper washing facilities, a 
chance to change their linen and reading, writing and 
recreation rooms. They come in from the fighting zone tired, 
dirty, hungry, infected with trench vermin; they take the 
trains out refreshed both in body and spirit. 

In Paris the Red Cross is supplementing the work of French 
oeuvres in carrying on canteens, vestiaires and dortoirs at the 
five chief stations and at three stations on the extra-mural 
belt line. It is running two canteens at points near Paris 
which were without them and has opened a night canteen at 
the Gare de Est where no provision existed for trainloads 
of men reaching Paris after six to ten hours on the cars and 
after the closing of all the Paris eating places. The city of 
Paris and its suburbs constitute the great center of French 
canteen work and through this reinforcement by the Red Cross 
the service to the soldiers has been more than doubled. 

These three classes of canteen work—at the front, en route 
and in Paris—are the first points of contact between the 
Americans of the Red Cross and the active armies of France. 
The thousands reached at the start are rapidly mounting up 
into the tens of thousands and the French army commanders 
who have visited the canteens have hailed them with the most 
outspoken enthusiasm because of their stirring reaction on 
the rank and file. 

A bureau for investigating and relief follows up letters of 
appeal from commanders, priests and groups of soldiers on 
repos, in canteens or in the trenches, and refers individual 
cases to cooperating French organizations. 


HIS is the third in a series of four articles in which the editor of the Survey describes the work of 
the American Red Cross in France. The first and second were published in the issues for Novem- 
ber 24 and December 1; the fourth will appear next week. Later articles will describe a wide range 
of American social service overseas. The most recent letter from Mr. Kellogg was dated Paris, No- 
vember 15, just as he was leaving for Venice with Edward T. Devine and Ernest P. Bicknell, who are 


in temporary charge of Red Cross work among the refugees fleeing before the invading armies in Italy. 
He had just returned from the devastated regions of France and what remains of free Belgium. 


Social Welfare in Time of War and Disaster 
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office. June 1, 1917. “This publication is 
an attempt to furnish condensed information 
concerning the war activities of the United 
States.” Excellent for general reference. 

From a Washington correspondent. The 
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state are doing. Outlook, 117:242-243. Oct. 
17, 1917. The relation of the State Councils 
of Defense to the Council of National De- 
fense and to the individual citizen. 

*Purinton, Edward Earle. War Work for 
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Women’s Services in War Time 
(Special articles) 
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A discussion of the attempt of the Council 
of National Defense to use the woman- 
power of the United States through the or- 
ganization of the Woman’s Committee. 
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Frederick A. Stokes Company,, New York. 
1917. See Book I. French women in war 
time. 


Civilian Relief in War Time 


*Lee, Porter, R. To keep the kettle boiling 
back home. The generous separation al- 
lowances proposed for the families of army 
and navy men [in the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance bill, United States]. Survey, 38: 
520-521. Sept. 15, 1917. 
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soldiers’ families. Survey, 38:570-572. Sept. 
29, 1917. .The existing state provisions and 
their relation to the federal bill. 

*The soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance law 
[United States]. Survey, 39:39-40. Oct. 13, 
LOL; 

*Lindsay, Samuel McCune. Soldiers’ in- 
surance versus pensions. Review of Reviews, 
56 :401-404. Oct., 1917. 

Dripps, Robert D. The Pennsylvania plan 
for integrating social forces during the war, 
as applied by the Philadelphia District Com- 
mittee of the Department of Civic Relief. 
Printed by the Committee of Public Safety 
of Pennsylvania. Oct. 1, 1917. 

*Housing war workers. The new com- 
mittee appointed to recommend on govern- 
ment aid [United States]. Survey, 39:83-84. 
Oct. 27, 1917. 

*The Y. W. C. A. War Work Council 
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C. A. is helping to meet the war-time needs 
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1The original bibliography was published in the 
Survey for October 27. Monthly supplements, of 
which this is the first, will be brought out. Any 
reader who would be interested in reprints ‘is 
asked to communicate with the Survey. The star 
(*) is placed before the references which seem to 
the authors the most important. 


*Rockefeller Foundation. Annual report. 
1916. See pp. 309-338 for the report of the 
War Relief Commission, describing its work 
in Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Turkey, Arme- 
nia, Persia and prisoner-of-war camps. 

Committee on Public Information. Na- 
tional service handbook. July 30, 1917. See 
pp. 19-28 for “European war relief,” giving 
brief notes and a directory of European war 
relief organizations. 

*The work in Europe of the American 
Red Cross. A report to the American people 
by the Red Cross War Council. Sept. 1, 
1917. See pp. 28-36; 38-41; 49-63 for civilian 
relief work. 

Red Cross plans for the refugees. Survey, 
39:23. Oct. 6, 1917. The plans of the Bu- 
reau of Refugees and Home Relief under 
the American Red Cross Commission in 


France. 
A plan for rebuilding Europe. Survey, 
39 :22-23. Oct. 6, 1917. A discussion of a 


chart of a proposed American reconstruction 
and rehabilitation unit for service in Europe, 
designed by Mr. Bernard J. Newman. 

*Scattergood, J. Henry, and Leeds, Morris 
E. Reports of investigations for the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee. The Friend 
(Philadelphia), Aug. 2, 1917, pp. 67-69; 
Sept. 20, 1917, p. 150. A survey of the relief 
and reconstruction work in France and a 
discussion of the arrangements made with 
the Red Cross and English Friends for the 
American Friends’ Reconstruction Unit. 

*Scattergood, J. Henry. American Friends’ 
Reconstruction Unit. Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Oct. 13, 1917, pp. 650-651. The personnel, 
work, policy and plans of the Friends’ work 
in France. 

*Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
France: Report of the agricultural depart- 
ment. Friends’ Intelligencer, Oct. 20, 1917, 
pp- 665-666. A general view of the prin- 
ciples that have underlaid the work. 

*Scattergood, J. Henry. Friends’ Recon- 
struction Unit. Friends’ Intelligencer, Nov. 
10, 1917, pp. 711-712. The work of the new 
farm center, repair work, building of port- 
able houses. 

*Simmons, Eleanor Booth. Reconstruction 
in France. World Outlook, 3:3-4;26. Nov., 
1917. A characterization of the work of the 
various organizations. 

Gaines, Ruth. The first mass at Grécourt. 
The personnel and early work of the Smith 
College [Relief] Unit [for France]. Survey, 
39:142. Nov. 10, 1917. 

*Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Russia: the refugee problem in the west. 
Friends’ Intelligencer, Oct. 27, 1917, pp. 
682-683. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Feeding Belgium via 
canals. How an organization of young men 
from the United States, created by the Relief 
Commission, worked out the traffic arrange- 
ments on water that put American wheat 
into Belgian towns when it was needed. 
World’s Work, 35:92-98. Noy., 1917. 


Child Welfare in War Time 


(Special articles) 

*Children’s war work should be educative 
as well as productive. Manual Training, 
19:20-21. Sept., 1917. 

The child and the war. 


Spectator (Lon- 
don), Sept. 22, 1917, p. 288. 


A discussion of 


the psychological effect of the war upon the 
child. 

What shall we do for the children in time 
of war? National Child Labor Committee, 
pamphlet no. 276, April, 1917. An outline 
of European experience and a plea for safe- 
guarding American children. 

A war measure. Children in farmwork 
and school gardens. National Child Labor 
Committee, pamphlet no. 277. May, 1917. 
A plan for the use of children in food p 
duction in the United States which ensures 
their welfare. 

*Lovejoy, Owen R. Safeguarding child- 
hood in peace and war [United States]. Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, pamphlet no. 
278. May, 1917. A plea on the basis of the 
harm done European children by impaired 
educational systems and child labor. 

Education during the war. Social Service 
Review, 6:12. Sept., 1917. A digest of the 
appeal from the United States Commissioner 
of Education for regular school attendance. 

A state program for war service [United 
States]. Survey, 38:528. Sept. 15, 1917. A 
brief article containing arguments against 
building soldiers’ orphans’ homes after the 
war. 

McCracken, Elizabeth. The public health 
nurse in war time. Social Service Review, 
6:15-16. Oct. 1917. Her important service 
in the preservation of child life, the conser- 
vation of motherhood and the care of tuber- 
culosis patients. 

Babies in war time and after. Survey, 
38:27-28. Oct. 6, 1917. The child-welfare 
plan of the Massachusetts State Department 
of Health. 

Securing the babies their chance. Survey, 
39:98-99. Oct. 27, 1917. A report of the 
eighth annual gathering of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
Infant Mortality. 

*Lathrop, Julia C. “The Children’s Bureau 
in war time [United States]. North Ameri- 
can Review, 206:734-746. Nov., 1917. A 
survey of its research work. 

Pearson, Arthur. Blinded soldiers’ chil- 
dren [Great Britain]. Spectator (London), 
Sept. 22, 1917, p. 296. The Blinded Soldiers’ 
Children Fund for children’ born later than 
nine months after the soldiers’ discharge. 

Juvenile crime. Social Service Review, 
6:13. Sept., 1917. The effect of the war upon 
juvenile crime in France and Germany. 

The work in Europe of the American Red 
Cross. A report to the American people bv 
the Red Cross War Council. Sept. 1, 1917. 
See pp. 32-34 for child welfare work in 
France. 

*Towne, Arthur W. France adopts her 
war orphans. Survey, 39:7-9. Oct. 6, 1917. 
A discussion of the law enacted for the 
adoption of war orphans as wards of the 
nation. 


Social Hygiene and Moral Prophy- 
laxis in War Time 


*Daniels, Josephus. Venereal disease in 
the navy [United States]. Social Hygiene, 
1:480-485. 1915. A plea for renewed ac- 
tivity in moral prophylaxis. 

Exner, M. J.. M. D. Friend or enemy? 
To the men of the army and navy. Social 
Hygiene, 2:481-491. 1916. A pamphlet pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
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ciation for distribution to the men of the 
army and navy. 

A Wassermann survey on five hundred ap- 
prentice seamen [United States]. Social Hy- 
giene, 3:149-151. Jan., 1917. A comparison 
of the problem in the navy with that in the 
army. 

With the United States troops on the Mexi- 
can border. Social Hygiene, 3:154-155. Jan., 
1917. A brief account of the methods em- 
ployed by the Y. M. C. A. and the military 
authorities to prevent the spread of venereal 
disease. 

*Exner, M. J., M. D. Prostitution in its 
relation to the army on the Mexican border. 
Social Hygiene, 3:205-220. April, 1917. 
What the experience with the United States 
troops on the Mexican border shows regard- 
ing the handling of the problem of prosti- 
tution. 

*Boies, Elizabeth. The girls on the border 
and what they did for the militia. Social 
Hygiene, 3:221-228. April, 1917. The work 
of the Y. W. C. A. in placing upon the girls 
of the Mexican border the responsibility for 
hospitality ‘to the visiting troops. 

*Social hygiene in war time. Social Hy- 
giene Bulletin, May, 1917, pp. 1-3. A dis- 
cussion of the lines of activity along which 
the American Social Hygiene Association is 
cooperating with the United States govern- 
mental agencies. 

Lasker, B. In the rookies’ playtime; plans 
for the recreation of soldiers in training 
[United States]. Survey, 38:137-138. May 
12, 1917. 

Training camp work in Massachusetts. 
Social Hygiene Bulletin, June, 1917, pp. 5-6. 
An account of the organization of the Com- 
munity Health Council of Ayre. 

Cleaning up the camp cities [United 
states]. Survey, 38:272. June 23, 1917. Re- 
ported preliminary returns from the issuance 
of a circular letter by Secretary Baker. 

*War Department drives vice dens from 
camp areas [United States]. Social Hygiene 
Bulletin, July, 1917, pp. 1-2. : 

Zones of safety; Texas cantonment cities 
made safe for health and decency. Survey, 
38 349-350. July 21, 1917. 

*Riggs, Charles E., M. D. A study of 
venereal prophylaxis in the navy. An analy- 
sis of results observed at the Naval Training 
Station, Norfolk, Virginia. Social Hygiene, 
3:299-312. July, 1917. 

*Snow, William F., M. D. Social Hygiene 
and the war [United States]. Social Hy- 
giene, 3:417-450. July, 1917. An excellent 
discussion of the organizations at work on 
the problem, measures under military and 
under civil auspices, and problems under 
special consideration, together with repro- 
ductions of official news items and official 
letters issued up to June 20, 1917, and letters 
from various organizations and institutions 
showing their plans and attitudes. 

*Committee on Public Information. Na- 
tional Service Handbook. July 30, 1917. See 
pp. 155-162 for “Welfare of the camps,” giv- 
ing an outline of the work of the most im- 
portant organizations of the United States 
endeavoring to make camp life conditions 
wholesome. 

Army Medical Department to combat ve- 
nereal disease. New section created to pro- 
tect the American soldiers. Social Hygiene 
Bulletin, Aug. 1917, p. 1. 

Must suppress vice resorts near army 
camp, Secretary Baker warn mayors of near- 
by towns and county sheriffs, or troops may 
be removed. Social Hygiene Bulletin, Au- 
gust, 1917, pp. 1-2. 

Correlation of community work for sol- 
diers. Social Hygiene Bulletin, Aug., 1917, 
p. 6. An account of the appointment of a 
correlating committee for moral prophylaxis 
work in St. Louis. 

*Street, Elwood When the soldiers come 
to town. Survey, 38:433-435. Aug. 18, 1917. 
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A discussion of the plans of Charlestown, 
Columbia and Spartanburg to meet the leis- 
ure-time needs of the soldiers. 

Civilian cooperation desired. The Council 
of National Defense pushing its fight against 
venereal disease. Social Hygiene Bulletin, 
Sept., 1917, p. 1. 

*Clearing up behind the French lines. 
Survey, 38:577. Sept. 29, 1917. The work 
and plans of the American government for 
dealing with the problem of social sanita- 
tion as applied to her soldiers in camp and 
on leave. 

*Lee, Joseph. The training camp com- 
missions [United States]. Survey, 39:3-7. 
Oct. 6, 1917. An excellent discussion of the 
work of the army commission and of the 
navy commission. 

*Community war recreation service—its 
meaning—plan of work—accomplishments 
[United States]. . Playground, 11:349-354. 
Oct., 1917. 

A week in a training camp city—Chatta- 
nooga. Playground, 11:354-357. Oct., 1917. 
War recreation work. 


A week in Indianapolis. Playground, 11: 


357-360. Oct., 1917. War recreation work. 
A visit to Fort Niagara. Playground, 11: 
360-363. Oct., 1917. War recreation work. 


Accomplishments in various cities [United 
States]. Playground, 11:363-382. Oct., 1917. 
War recreation work. 

*The girl problem in the communities ad- 
jacent to military camps. Playground, 11: 
382-390. Oct., 1917. Suggestions for possible 
developments of the work based on the ex- 
perience of England. 

Another red light district gone [Charles- 
ton, S. C.]. Survey, 39:97. Oct. 27, 1917. 

Social hygiene for the soldiers. Survey, 
39:99. Oct. 27, 1917. A statement of the at- 
titude of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and the American Public Health 
Association. 

*Condit, Abbie. A brief statement of 
what the War-Camp Community-Recreation 
Service is trying to do [United States]. 
Playground, 11:394-429. Nov., 1917. 

Social Hygiene Society for Texas. 
39:127. Nov. 3, 1917. 

Sex questions and the war. Social Hy- 
giene, 2;627. 1916. Notes on Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland and Belgium. 

*Lundberg, Emma O. Illegitimacy in Eu- 
rope as affected by the war. Reprints of 
reports and addresses of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, no. 106. 
1917. 

Formation of a National Committee [for 
combating venereal diseases in England]. 
Social Hygiene, 1:325. 1915. 

*May, Otto, M. D. The prevention of 
venereal diseases in the army. American 
Social Hygiene Association, publication no. 
61. 1916. A discussion and classification of 
the principal means of prevention used in 
Great Britain. 

Wilson, Helen. Constructive social hy- 
giene work in English army camps—tempta- 
tions of the camps. Social Hygiene, 1:499- 
5OZ AO LS. 

*Origin of the British Royal Commission 
on Venereal Diseases. Social Hygiene, 2: 
289-290. 1916. 

*British Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. Final report. 1916. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London. (A rather full sum- 
mary of the report may be found in Edin- 
burgh Review, 223:356-372. 1916.) 

*Venereal disease regulations of the Brit- 
ish Local Government Board. Social Hy- 
giene, 2:635. 1916. 

Progress reports of the Select Committee 
on Prevalence of Venereal Diseases in New 
South Wales. Social Hygiene, 2:629-630. 1916. 

The British National Council for Combat- 
ing Venereal Diseases. Social Hygiene, 
3:151-152. Jan., 1917. 

*What Great Britain 


Survey, 


is accomplishing. 
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Social Hygiene, 3:407-412. July, 1917. 
cerpts of the venereal disease report of the 
Local Government Board, March, 1917. 

*What England is doing for the venereally 
diseased. The National Council for Combat- 
ing Venereal Diseases report of a meeting 
at the Mansion House, London. Social Hy- 
giene, 3:229-252. April, 1917. 

The prevention of venereal diseases in the 
French army. Social Hygiene, 3:414-415. 


July, 1917. The creation of special organi- — 


zations for diagnosis and treatment. 

Venereal disease in France. Social Hy- 
giene Bulletin, Sept., 1917, p. 2. A citation 
of the increase of syphilis since the war.” 

Measures for prophylaxis in Germany. 
Survey, 35-71. 1915. 

Prostitution. Official attitude in Berlin. 
Social Hygiene, 1:309. 1915. Police edicts 
given out in Berlin as a result of war con- 
ditions. 

Venereal disease diagnostic and advisory 
clinics in Germany. Social Hygiene, 2:633. 
1916. Regulations regarding discharged sol- 
diers affected with venereal diseases. 

Prophylaxis of venereal diseases in Prus- 
sia. Social Hygiene, 3:289-290. April, 1917. 
Free consulting dispensaries for sexual dis- 
eases. 

The German campaign against venereal 
diseases. Social Hygiene, 3:415-416. July, 
1917. Rules formulated by the Prussian 
Medical Commission. 

Venereal diseases in the Italian army. 
Social Hygiene, 3:413-414. July, 1917. A 
summary of prophylactic measures. 

Morals and mobilization. Social Hygiene, 
2:621. 1916. The experience of the Nether- 
lands. 

*Velthuijsen, G., Jr. The war and pros- 
titution in Holland. Social Hygiene, 2:617- 
621. 1916. 


The Problem of Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors 


*List of references on vocational education 
and employment of the handicapped, with 
special reference to crippled soldiers. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Sept., 1917, pp. 187-212. An ex- 
tensive bibliography containing many articles 
in foreign languages. The most important 
and most generally available articles which 
refer to crippled soldiers will be found to 
be included in the Bibliography published in 
the Survey, Oct. 27, 1917. 

*Report of the Inter-allied Conference for 
the study of professional re-education and 
other questions affecting men who are dis- 
abled in war. Survey, 38:566-569. Sept. 
29, 1917. 

_*Mayer, Leo, M. D. The organization and 
aims of the orthopedic reconstruction hos- 
pital. American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, 5:78-85. Sept., 1917. A discussion on 
the basis of his wide experience in the after- 
care of crippled soldiers in Germany. 
_*Painter, Charles F., M. D. The respon- 
sibility of the public in solving the problem 
of the care of the crippled. American Jour- 
ae Care for Crippled, 5:192-200. Sept., 

*Devine, E..T. The Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled Soldiers and Sailors, New York 
City. American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, 5:109-110. Sept., 1917. An account of 
the preliminary investigations needed to fa- 
cilitate outlining the program of the Institute. 

Stein, Gertrude R. An employment bureau 
for cripples. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 5:185-188. Sept. 1917. The work 
of the employment bureau started in New 
York city by the Federation of Associations 
for Cripples. 

*Rubinow, I. M. Compensation for in- 
valids of the war [United States]. Survey, 
38:541-544. Sept. 22, 1917. A discussion of 
the compensation provisions of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance bill. 
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*The soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance law 
[United States]. Survey, 39:39-40. Oct. 13, 
1917. See p. 40 for compensation and insur- 
ance provisions for disability. 

*United States Government to care for its 
disabled soldiers. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Oct., 1917, pp. 45-48. The work the Govern- 
ment is preparing to undertake through the 
office of the Surgeon General of the army. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. The Canadian 
publicity campaign in the interest of crippled 
soldiers, their re-education and employment. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 
5:149-160. Sept. 1917. 

Dennis, J. S. Provision for crippled sol- 
diers by the Military Hospitals Commission 
of Canada. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 5:177-178. Sept., 1917. 

Farms for returned Canadian soldiers. 
Monthly Review of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 1917, p. 53. 
Ontario’s plan for establishing an agricul- 
tural colony. 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. Crutches into 
plowshares. A lesson for the United States 
in the reconstruction of Canadian war crip- 
ples. Survey, 39:105-110. Nov. 3, 1917. Fa- 
cilities for disabled soldiers in the Province 
of Alberta. 

*Williams, Captain Basil. Care of crippled 
and blinded soldiers in Great Britain. Amer- 
ican Journal of Care for Cripples, 5:95-108. 
Sept., 1917. An outline of the work of the 
Statutory Committee and of the local com- 
mittees. 

Jones, Colonel Sir Robert. Orthopedic sur- 
gery in its relation to the war. American 
Journal of care for Cripples, 5:119-123. 
Sept., 1917. The aim and methods of ortho- 
pedic centers in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

Brereton, Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley. Pro- 
vision for British crippled soldiers and sail- 
ors at Queen Mary’s Convalescent Auxiliary 
Hospitals, Roehampton; and Queen Mary’s 
Workshops, Pavilion Military Hospital, 
Brighton. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 5:124-132. Sept., 1917. 

*Galsworthy, John. The need for reality 
{Great Britain]. American Journal of Care 
for Cripples, 5:137-138. Sept., 1917. The 
need for persuading disabled soldiers to take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

To disabled soldiers and sailors: A few 
notes on the advantages of training for your 
future career. American Journal of Care 
for Cripples, 5:139-142. Sept. 1917. “A 
booklet of information distributed to dis- 
abled British soldiers and sailors.” 

Moore, Harold E. Farm sanatoria for 
disabled men; a plan to provide for such 
British war cripples as may be adapted to 
agricultural work. American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, 5:143-145. Sept., 1917. 

Treves, Sir Federick, Bart. The “Star 
and Garter” Richmond; a permanent home 
for paralyzed and disabled sailors and sol- 
diers [England]. American Journal of Care 
for Cripples, 5:146-148. Sept., 1917. 


*Burt, Cyril L. Educative convalescence 
for crippled soldiers at the Heritage Craft 
Schools, Chailey, Sussex, England. Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 5:161-164. 
Sept., 1917. A description of the Chailey 
plan. 

The work in Europe of the American Red 
Cross. A report to the American people by 
the Red Cross War Council. Sept., 1917. 
See pp. 36-37 for the work of the American 
Red Cross for the relief and re-education of 
disabled soldiers in France. 


*Todd, John L., Major. The French sys- 
tem for return to civilian life of crippled 
and discharged soldiers. American Journal 
of Care for Cripples, 5:5-78. Sept., 1917. 

Carle, M., M. D. Vocational schools for 
war cripples in France. American Journal 
of Care for Cripples, 5:165-170. Sept., 1917. 


McMurtrie, Douglas C., compiler. Cur- 
rent notes on the organization of after-care 
for war cripples in Germany. American 
Journal of Care for Cripples, 5:171-174. 

Hoyer, Gutsinspektor. War cripples at 
the agricultural training institution, Gross- 
Tarpen, near Graudenz, Germany. Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 5:175-176. 
Sept., 1917. 

Land settlement for soldiers in Australia. 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Oct. 1917, pp. 53-56. 

Hospital for disabled soldiers [Japan]. 
Japan Magazine, 8:99-101. June, 1917. 


Industrial Adjustment in War Time 
INDUSTRIAL WORK AND SUPERVISION 


*Committee on Labor, of the Advisory 
Commission, Council of National Defense— 
its organization, scope and objects, prelimi- 
nary activities, outline of plans of subcom- 
mittees. Government printing office. Sec- 
ond edition, Sept. 1, 1917. 

*Board to adjust labor disputes in plants 
having Government contracts. [United 
States]. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sept., 1917, 
pp. 71-73. 

*The labor shortage [United States]. 
New Republic, 12:316-317. Oct. 20, 1917. 
A discussion of the necessity of the substitu- 
tion of the work of women for that of men 
and the problems arising therefrom. 

Government control of women’s work 
[United States]. Survey, 39:72. Oct. 20, 1917. 

*Plans for adjustment of disputes in ship- 
yards and in loading and unloading ships 
{United States]. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Oct., 1917, pp. 26-29. The creation of the 
separate commission. 

Keeping up industrial standards. Survey, 
39:97... Oct. 27, 1917. The actual effect of 
the Massuchusetts law which makes it pos- 
sible to relax restrictions upon conditions of 
labor. 

*Standards of labor in the manufacture of 
army clothing in the United States. Month- 
ly Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Oct., 1917, pp. 30-33. The 
establishment of a board of control for labor 
standards in army clothing, the preliminary 
report of the committee and its recommen- 
dations. 

No sweatshop conditions. New York State 
Industrial Commission will tolerate no re- 
turn to old-time conditions. Bulletin of the 
New York State Industrial Commission, 3:2. 
Oct., 1917. 

The human side of industry during the 
war. Social Service Review, 6:9-13. Oct. 
1917. A discussion of employes’ service 
departments and improved factory condi- 
tions in the United States. 

*Protection of workmen’s compensation re- 
stored to dock workers by act of Congress. 
New Republic, 12:283. Oct. 13, 1917. 

The menace of war-time strikes. Literary 
Digest-55:12. ~Oct., 1917: 

*Miners burdened by war _ prosperity 
[United States]. Social Service Review, 
6:19-20. Oct., 1917. The effect of high 
wages on the coal miners. 

Special war-time courses. Manual Train- 
ing, 19:58. Oct. 1917. The training of 
industrial workers by the Buffalo vocational 
schools. 

War service at Dunwoody Institute [Min- 
neapolis]. Manual Training, 19:58-59. Oct., 
1917. The training of industrial workers. 

The farmer and the war [United States]. 
New Republic, 13:8-9. Nov. 3, 1917. A 
discussion of the work of the Non-partisan 
League. 

Merz, Charles. Political revolt in the 
Northwest. Why the farmers organized 
[United States]. New Republic, 13:15-17. 
Nov. 3, 1917. 


*Labor, finance and the war. Edited by 
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A. W. Kirkaldy. 1916. “The results of in- 
quiries arranged by the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics of the British Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science during the 
years 1915 and 1916.” See chap II. Indus- 
trial unrest; chap. III. The replacement of 
men by women in industry. 

*Annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the year 1916, 
Great Britain. See pp. 5-10 for the “Effect 
of the third year of war on industrial em- 
ployment of women and girls.” 

*Home Office and the Board of Trade 
[Great Britain]. Series of pamphlets on the 
substitution of women in industry for en- 
listed men. 1916-1917. An exposition of the 
various branches of industry which are con- 
sidered suitable for women by the factory 
inspectors. 

*Addison, Rt. Hon. Christopher. British 
workshops and the war. T. Fisher Unwin. 
London, 1917. A speech delivered in the 
House of Commons. 

*British labor’s war message to American 
labor. Addresses and discussions at the 
meeting of the Committee on Labor of-the 
Council of National Defense held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 15, 1917. In con- 
ference with the labor representatives sent 
by the British and Canadian Governments 
at the request of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Senate document no. 84. 

*Meikle, Wilma. Welfare work in its 
proper place. New Statesman, 9:582-584. 
Sept. 22, 1917. A criticism of welfare work 
as it is carried on in the great majority of 
munition factories in England. 

Restrictions upon the freedom of labor 
movement in Great Britain during the war. 
Monthly Review of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Sept., 1917, pp. 
125-130. 

Great Britain. Reconstruction Committee. 
Subcommittee on relations between employ- 
ers and employed. Interim report on joint 
standing industrial councils. London. March 
8, 1917. Reviewed in the Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Sept., 1917, pp. 130-132. 


*Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Labor unrest 
[Great Britain]. Contemporary Review, 
112:368-379. Oct. 1917. An analysis of 


causes and possible remedies. 

*Kitchin, F. Harcourt. The troubles and 
desires of labor [Great Britain]. Fortnight- 
ly Review, 102:581-593. Oct., 1917. 

The problem of industrial unrest. Spec- 
tator (London), Oct. 13, 1917, pp. 377-378. 
Monotony as a cause of unrest. 

*Industrial unrest in Great Britain. Month- 
ly Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Oct., 1917, pp. 33-38. A 
summary of the reports of the Commission 
of inquiry into industrial unrest. 

*Extension of the employment of women 
in Great Britain. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Oct., 1917, pp. 38-42. 

Chubb, I. William. Women in airplane 
production [Great Britain]. American Ma- 


chinist, 47:705-708. Oct. 25, 1917. A dis- 
cussion of the processes performed. 
Increased wages for women munition 


workers in Great Britain. Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Oct., 1917, p. 83. 

Blair, Sir Robert. War work of the Lon- 
don schools. Manual Training, 19:37-40. 
Oct., 1917. Note the training of industrial 
workers by the London schools. 

Replacement of men by women in French 
industries. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct., 1917, 
pp. 42-43. 

Establishment of trade schools for French 
Munition workers. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Oct., 1917, pp. 43-44. 

Women’s war-time work in German metal 

(Centinued on page 301) 
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“FREE TO DO ANY UNPRECE- 
DENTED THING” 


RESIDENT WILSON broke a 
silence of eight. months in his address 
to Congress on Tuesday. He asked Con- 
gress “‘to consider again and with a very 
grave scrutiny our objectives and the 
measures by which we mean to attain 
them; for the purpose of discussion here 
in this place is action, and our action 
must move straight toward definite ends. 
Our object is, of course, to win the war; 
and we shall not slacken or suffer our- 
selves to be diverted until it is won. But 
it is worth while asking and answering 
the question, when shall we consider the 
war won?” 
The President did not doubt that “‘as 
a nation we are united in spirit and in- 
tention.” He heard “‘the voices of dis- 
sent,” he saw “men here and there fling 
themselves in impotent disloyalty against 
the calm, indomitable power of the na- 
tion” and “debate peace.” But these, he 
held, “may safely be left to strut their 
uneasy hour and be forgotten.” Con- 
tinuing he said: 


You catch with me the voices of humanity 
that are in the air. They grow daily more 
audible, more articulate, more persuasive, 
and they come from the hearts of men every- 
where. ‘They insist that the war shall not 
end in vindictive action of any kind, that no 
nation or people shall be robbed or punished 
because the irresponsible rulers of a single 
country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong. It is this thought that 
has been expressed in the formula, ‘No an- 
nexations, no contributions, no punitive in- 
demnities.” 


Just because this crude formula expresses 
the instinctive judgment as to right of plain 
men everywhere, it has been made diligent 
use of by the masters of German intrigue to 
lead the people of Russia astray—and the 
people of every other country their agents 
could reach. 


But the fact that a wrong use has been 
made of a just idea is no reason why a right 
use should not be made of it. It ought to be 
brought under the patronage of its real 
friends. Let it be said again that autocracy 
must first be shown the utter futility of its 
claims to power or leadership in the modern 
world, It is impossible to apply any stand- 
ard of justice so long as such forces are 
unchecked and undefeated as the present 
masters of Germany command. Not until 
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that has been done can right be set up as 
arbiter and peacemaker among the nations. 


But when that has been done—as, God 
willing, it assuredly will be—we shall at 
last be free to do any unprecedented thing, 
and this is the time to avow our purpose to 
do it. 


We shall be free to base peace on gen- 
erosity and justice, to the exclusion of all 
selfish claims to advantage, even on the part 
of the victors. 


The peace we make must remedy that 
wrong [military and political domination by 
arms]. It must deliver the once fair lands 
and happy peoples of Belgium and northern 
France from the Prussian conquest and the 
Prussian menace, but it must also deliver the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, the peoples of 
the Balkans and the peoples of Turkey, alike 
in Europe and in Asia, from the impudent 
and alien domination of the Prussian mili- 
tary and commercial autocracy. 


We owe it, however, to ourselves to say 
that we do not wish in any way to impair 
or to rearrange the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire. And our attitude and purpose 
with regard to Germany herself are of a like 
kind. We intend no wrong against the Ger- 
man empire, no interference with her in- 
ternal affairs. The wrongs, the very 
deep wrongs, committed in this war will 
have to be righted. That, of course. But 
they cannot and must not be righted by the 
commission of similar wrongs against Ger- 
many and her allies. The world will not 
permit the commission of similar wrongs as 
a means of reparation and settlement. 


Statesmen must by this time have learned 
that the opinion of the world is everywhere 
wide awake and fully comprehends the issues 
involved. No representative of any self- 
governed nation will dare disregard it by 
attempting any such covenants of selfishness 
and compromise as were entered into at the 
Congress of Vienna. 


The thought of the plain people here and 
everywhere throughout the world, the people 
who enjoy no privilege and have simple 
and unsophisticated standards of right and 
wrong, is in the air all governments must 
henceforth breathe if they would live. It is 
in the full, disclosing light of that thought 
that all policies must be conceived and exe- 
cuted in this mid-day hour of the world’s 
life. German rulers have been able to upset 
the peace of the world only because the Ger- 
man people were not suffered under their 
tutelage to share the comradeship of the 
other peoples of the world, either in thought 
or in purpose. 


The President recommended that the 
United States declare war against Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which “is, for the time 
being, not her own mistress but simply 


the vassal of the German government.” 
Turkey and Bulgaria, he said, ‘‘are mere 
tools, and do not yet stand in the way 
of our direct action.” He would have 
further legislation regarding enemy 
aliens, women as well as men, confining 
those who break the laws in peniten- 
tiaries, and he would “create a very defi- 
nite and particular control over the en- 
trance and departure of all persons into 
and from the United States.” 

Congress must go further, he believes, 
“In authorizing the government to set 
limits to prices,’ and, while he did not 
recommend a national budget system for 
the thirteen billion dollars of appropria- 
tions which will be asked for, he urged 
that all such bills be initiated and pre- 
pared in a single committee of the 
House. Later, he said, legislation may 
be needed “to effect the most efficient 
coordination and cooperation of the rail- 
way and other transportation systems,”’ 
and he held it imperative to provide for 
the development of the water powers 
and other natural resources still under 
federal control. 


EANTIME Congress has before 
I it two domestic measures—the 
constitutional amendments on woman 
suffrage and _ prohibition—which press 
for immediate action because of the great 
numbers of people interested in them, 
because they were left unfinished at the 
close of the special session and because 
the national conventions of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association and 
the Anti-Saloon League, which meet in 
Washington next week, will focus atten- 
tion forcibly on them. 

Whichever way the vote goes on pro- 
hibition—and the drys believe it has a 
good fighting chance—there will be a 
concerted effort to secure a war-prohibi- 
tion measure; for, it is pointed out, the 
slow process of the constitutional amend- 
ment through the state legislatures could 
not effect a saving of grain for at least 
two years. 

The suffragists have high hopes, par- 
ticularly with the new body of women 
citizens of New York nudging the el- 
bows of their forty-three Congressmen. 
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MINNESOTA’S MINIMUM 
WAGE IN JEOPARDY 


HE minimum wage law of Minne- 

sota is in jeopardy, despite the fav- 
orable decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Oregon case. 
The Minnesota law differs from that of 
Oregon in that it deals with wages alone 
and not with hours or health conditions 
generally, in not providing for court re- 
view and in other particulars. The 
Minnesota commission has been pre- 
vented by an injunction from taking any 
action since November 14, 1914. 

On November 21, 1917, arguments 
were made before the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court on the law’s constitution- 
ality. ‘The case at issue was that of the 
A. M. Ramer Company, manufacturer 
of candy, against Eliza P. Evans, et al., 
constituting the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. ‘The case had been before the 
Supreme Court before, but decision was 
withheld. Now, writes Oscar M. Sul- 
livan, statistician of the Minnesota Bu- 
reau of Labor, to the SURVEY, 


it was reargued in the light of recent de- 
cisions. The decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases and in the Oregon minimum wage 
cases, as well as the recent Arkansas mini- 
mum wage decision, were cited by the state. 
The main contention of the assailants of the 
law was that it is a delegation of legislative 
power. Stress was laid on the expression 
“at its discretion,’ where the law says the 
commission may investigate wages, and the 
expression “if it sees fit,’ where power is 
given to order new rates of minimum wages. 

As this is a point covered only by the Min- 
nesota constitution, a decision against the 
constitutionality of the law on this ground 
would be final, putting out of the question 
any appeal to the federal court. Should the 
law be held constitutional, there is nothing 
to prevent the commission from being recon- 
stituted and set in operation again. Both 

‘the 1915 and 1917 legislatures made appro- 
priations for its maintenance in order to 
meet such an emergency. 

Another effect of the law being held con- 
stitutional would be to render employers 
affected by the six orders the commission had 
issued before it was enjoined, liable in civil 
action for the difference between the amounts 
paid and those fixed as the minimum. As the 
injunction has been in effect a long time, the 
amounts might in some cases reach con- 
siderable sums. 


THE BISBEE DEPORTATIONS 
ILLEGAL 


HAT the deportation last July of 
1,186 men from Bisbee, Ariz., 

'“was wholly illegal and without au- 
thority in law, either state or federal,” 
is the conclusion of the President’s Me- 
diation Commission, of which Secretary 
of Labor William B. Wilson is the 
chairman. In their report given out last 
week the commission indicates very 
clearly that the action constituted an in- 
terference with the selective draft law, 
an interference with interstate commerce 
> and a violation of the laws of Arizona. 
Consequently, they recommend to the 


President that the facts be laid before 
the proper officers of the law in Arizona, 
and in addition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the attorney-general of 
the United States. 

The report severely condemns the ac- 
tion of those responsible for the deporta- 
tions. It states that they have been used 
“to affect adversely public opinion, 
among some of the people of the allies,” 
and that “their memory still embarrasses 
the establishment of industrial peace 
throughout the country for the period of 
the war,” at a time when the main- 
tenance of industrial peace is indispen- 
sable “if the war is to be brought to the 
quickest possible successful conclusion, 
and if lives are not to be needlessly sacri- 
ficed.” 

The facts as recorded in the report to 
the President, though couched in the 
coolest and most unimpassioned of lan- 
guage, constitute a scathing arraign- 


CHILLY DAYS ARE 
COMING, THE SAD- 
DEST OF THE YEAR 


OLD-BLOODED folk are to be 
given a chance to do their bit, it 
appears. They must patriotically 
shiver in silence while the quicksilver 
glides inexorably downward from a 
blissful 80 or 78 to a bitter 68 and 
even 65. For thus saith the Fuel 
Admimstration. 
From their stiffened fingers the pen 
may fall, wits may congeal that erst- 


while toiled bravely or even scintil- 
lated now and then; nerves paralyzed 
with discomfort may drag down the 
soaring spirit; and the observant effi- 
ciency man will make notes on the 


wrong side of his ledger. But why 
mourn? The response of agents and 
owners of apartment and office build- 
ings to the administration’s edict will 
be heartily patriotic, no doubt. And 
if one’s only hope lies in the pneumo- 
coccus germ, why then, welcome, lit- 
tle msect! We can depart in the 
hope of a better, perchance even a 
warmer, world. 


ment of some of the citizens of Bisbee 
and the officers of two mining com- 
panies. [he commission took the view 
that the strike itself was not based upon 
grievances of such a nature as to justify 
a cessation of work in view of the gov- 
ernment’s need for copper production. 
It points out, however, that there was 
“no machinery for the adjustment of 
difficulties between the companies and 
the men, which provided for the determi- 
nation of alleged grievances by some au- 
thoritative, disinterested tribunal, in 
which both the companies and the men 
had confidence, and before which they 
had an equal opportunity of urging their 
respective claims.” . This condition is 
emphasized by the commission as a “fun- 
damental difficulty.” 

After thus expressing their opinion of 
the basis for the strike, the commission 
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turned to the events which followed it. 
It seems that shortly after the strike was 
called the sheriff of Cochise county tried 
to have federal troops sent into the dis- 
trict. As a result, a regular army officer 
made two investigations, on June 30 and 
again on July 2. “After both investiga- 
tions the officer reported that everything 
was peaceable and that troops were 
neither needed nor warranted under ex- 
isting conditions.” This opinion was 
corroborated by testimony before the 
commission on the part of “reputable 
citizens as well as officials of the city 
and county.” In spite of this fact the 
deportations occurred ten days later— 
the exact facts of which may best be re- 
corded in the language of the commis- 
sion : 


Early on the morning of July 12 the 
sheriff and a large armed force, presuming to 
act as deputies under the sheriff’s authority, 
comprising about 2,000 men, rounded up 
1,186 men in the Warren district, put them 
aboard a train and carried them to Colum- 
bus, N. M. ‘The authorities at Columbus 
refused to permit those in charge of the de- 
portation to leave the men there, and the 
train carried them back to the desert town 
of Hermanas, N. M., a nearby station. The 
deportees were wholly without adequate 
supply of food and water and shelter for 
two days. At Hermanas the deported men 
were abandoned by the guards who had 
brought them and they were left to shift for 
themselves. The situation was brought to 
the attention of the War Department, and 
on July 14 the deportees were escorted by 
troops to Columbus, N. M., where they were 
maintained by the government until the 
middle of September. 


The deportation was carried out under 
the sheriff of Cochise county. It was for- 
mally decided upon at a meeting of citizens 
on the night of July 11, participated in by 
the managers and other officials of the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated Mining Company 
(Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Copper Queen 
Division) and the Calumet and Arizona 
Mining Company. Those who planned and 
directed the deportation purposely abstained 
from consulting about their plans either 
with the United States attorney in Arizona 
or the law officers of the state or county, or 
their own legal advisers. 


In order to carry the plans for the de- 
portation into successful execution, the lead- 
ers in the enterprise utilized the local offices 
of the Bell Telephone Company and exer- 
cised, or attempted to exercise, a censorship 
over parts of interstate connections of both 
the telephone and telegraph lines in order to 
prevent any knowledge of the deportation 
reaching the outside world. 


An army census of the deported men 
revealed the fact that 433 were married, 
199 were native-born Americans, 468 
were citizens and 472 were registered 
under the draft law. Of the foreign 
born, over twenty nationalities were rep- 
resented, of whom a relatively small 
number were enemy aliens. “Those who 
were registered under the draft law 
were afterward iWegally arrested, ac- 
cording to the report, when they sought 
to return in order to discharge their 
legal duty of reporting for physical ex- 
amination under the draft. 
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The report states that the deportation 
seems to have been due to a belief “‘in 
the minds of those who engineered it 
that violence was contemplated by the 
strikers. This belief has no justi- 
fication in the evidence in support of it 
presented by the parties who harbored 
it.’ The significance of this statement 
is greatly intensified by the further state- 
ment that 


neither such fear on the part of the leaders 
of the deportation as to anticipated violence 
nor evidence justifying such fear was ever 
communicated to the governor of the state 
of Arizona with a view to renewing the re- 
quest for federal troops, based upon chang- 
ing conditions, nor were the federal authori- 
ties, in fact, ever apprised that a change of 
conditions had taken place in the district 
from that found by the investigating army 
officer to call for or warrant the interposition 
of federal troops. 


The conclusion of the commission, as 
stated above, is that the deportations‘ 
were wholly illegal and that action by 
the proper authorities is clearly indi- 
cated: 


All illegal practices and the denial of 
rights safeguarded by the constitution and 
statutes must at once cease. The right of 
unimpeded admittance into the Warren dis- 


trict of all who seek entrance into it in a 
lawful and peaceable manner must be re- 
spected. The right of all persons freely to 
move about in the Warren district or to 
continue to reside within it must be scrupu- 
lously observed except in so far as such right 
is restricted by the orderly process of the 
law. 


The report is signed by Secretary 
Wilson, the chairman of the commission, 
by J. L. Spangler, who represents em- 
ploying interests on the commission, by 
E. P. Marsh and John H. Walker, rep- 
resenting labor, and by Felix Frankfur- 
ter, counsel. 


FOR FIFTEEN MILLION RED 
CROSS MEMBERS 


OLLOWING close upon its an- 

nouncement of a nation-wide 
“Christmas drive” for membership, the 
War Council of the American Red 
Cross has issued its first semi-annual re- 
port, which shows that the membership 
has already jumped from 200,000, when 
we entered the war, to 5,000,000. 

The goal set for the Christmas cam- 
paign is 15,000,000. The drive is to 
start December 17 and continue up to 
Christmas eve. Effort will be limited 
practically to securing one-dollar annual 
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members and two-dollar subscribing 
members. The subscribing member re- 
ceives the monthly Red Cross Magazine. 

Cash collections to date for the war 
fund, according to the semi-annual re-’ 
port, amount to $88,000,000. Demands 
in Europe are increasing so rapidly that, 
on the present basis, the $100,000,000 
war fund, it is declared, cannot last 
much beyond next Spring. Concerning 
expenditures between May 10 and 
November 1, the report says: 


During this period the War Council ap- 
propriated from the war fund $10,969,216.60 
for work in the United States, as contrasted 
with $27,885,816.86 for work abroad, of 
which $20,601,240.47 was for use in France. 
There have been appropriated from funds 
restricted to specific purposes $1,417,625.74. 
As $7,659,000 advanced by the War Council 
is to be returned to the war fund, the net 
appropriations amount to $32,613,659.20. 


The cost of raising and expending the 
war fund, says the report, is proving to 
be less than one per cent. 

Forty-nine army base hospital units 
and five navy units have been recruited, 
organized and equipped. ‘The nursing 
forcé now numbers more than 14,000, 
of whom 3,000 have been called into 
active service and 2,000 have reached 
Europe. Millions of women have been 
organized for Red Cross work in Amer- 
ica and the money value of the articles 
to be made by them during the next 
twelve months is estimated at $40,000,- 
000. More than 34,000 women are de- 
clared to have completed the first part 
of the courses of instruction that have 
been organized throughout the country. 


WHEN SHOP AND SCHOOL 
COMPETE 


HAT the unprecedented demand 
for child labor has caused within 
a year a decrease of 3,000 in the elemen- 
tary. school attendance of a single east- 
ern city is the assertion of Prof. Frank 
M. Leavitt, of the University of Chi- 
cago. “The demand is so great that in- 
stead of the six dollars a week of three 
years ago, boys can now make two dol- 
lars a day or more. In a statement given 
out by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Professor Leavitt says: “Iwo 
dollars and seventy-five cents a day is a 
high hurdle to put in front of a school 
door. It raises the question in the minds 
of the parents, as well as the children, as 
to whether that which the child receives 
in the school is actually worth as much.” 
This situation makes very clear the 
duty of the school and of the com- 
munity. To quote Professor Leavitt: 


First, we should study the situation suf- 
ficiently to enable us to prove to the potential 
working children just what another year or 
two of education would be worth, and to 
show them the reason why. 

Second, we should give added emphasis to 
the most practical and effective industrial 
training in the schools to the end that young 
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people will not only stay in school a little 
longer, but that such extension of school life 
will increase their efficiency and their earn- 
ing power, thus enabling them to give added 
service to their country later on as the re- 
sult of added education now. 


Third, we should make the greatest pos- 
sible effort at this time to provide for all 
children who go to work, in spite of our 
efforts to hold them, some measure of edu- 
cational supervision, through the establish- 
ment of part-time classes, day and evening 
continuation schools and public schools in 
employers’ plants. 


The great danger is not so much that chil- 
dren will begin work, as it is that they will 
cease permanently to follow any kind of 
systematic education. Our problem at this 
time is not so much to protect children under 
fourteen from exploitation and from dan- 
gerous employments, as it is to protect the 
potential working children from fourteen to 
eighteen from selling their ‘birthright, and 
that unnecessarily, for a_mess of pottage. 


THRIFT FROM STAMP LOANS 
TO GOVERNMENT 


N December 3° the post offices, 

banks, trust companies and many 
railroad stations, stores and _ factories 
commenced to sell the new war-savings 
certificates issued by the United States 
government. A single paragraph in the 
last loan act authorized the Treasury 
Department to issue two billion dollars 
maturing in five years in certificates of 
a maximum of $1,000 and limited to a 
maximum issue of $1,000 to any person 
at any one time. All details and methods 
were left to the department to devise, 
and were actually worked out by a war 
savings committee of which Frank A. 
Vanderlip, of New York, is the chair- 
man. 

During December and January, war 
savings stamps will be sold at $4.12 
each; for succeeding months the cost 
will be raised by 1 cent per month in 
order to secure a uniform maturity 
value of $5, bearing 4 per cent interest, 
compounded quarterly and maturing in 
five years. The issue is exempt from 
taxes and represents the most attractive 
investment yet offered for those unable 
to buy liberty bonds or preferring to do 
their saving in very small amounts with 
initial and subsequent deposit payments 
of 25 cents. ‘“Thrift stamps,’ of the 
size of a postage stamp, are sold at 25 
cents and are pasted on “thrift cards” 
with spaces for sixteen of them. A card 
filled up at a total cost of $4 may, with 
the addition of 12 cents in the first 
month and the requisite slightly higher 
amount later, according to the advanc- 
ing scale of prices just mentioned, be 
exchanged for a “war savings stamp,” 
and twenty such stamps will at any time 
be exchanged for a “‘war savings certifi- 
cate” of the value of $100. 

Certificates may be redeemed at the 
actual cost with interest at 3 per cent 
if at any time the depositor finds him- 
self obliged to withdraw his savings, 
only ten days’ written notice to a post- 
master being required. 


Mr. Vanderlip is confident that this 
simple savings plan will commend itself 
to the public, and that the whole possible 
issue of two billion dollars will be sold 
in a year. His optimism in this respect 
is based on the experience of Great 
Britain although, owing to the much 
lower level of incomes in that country, 
the total amount of war savings certifi- 
cates there in a year and a half only 
came to $600,000,000. 

Under the British scheme, certificates 
were issued at 15s. 6d., to be redeemed 
at the end of five years for 20s., 1. e., at 
a rate of interest of about 5 1-4 per cent. 
In Canada, a certificate resembling a 
circulating note was issued. The Amer- 
ican plan has the advantage of a fixed 
maturity, though this entails the greater 
complication of the price advances for 
each month. 

There can be no doubt that together 
with the remarkable success of the two 
liberty loan issues this new facility for 
saving in small denominations will have 
a powerful influence on national thrift. 
As President Wilson said, in an address 
to the War Savings Committee: 


I suppose not many fortunate byproducts 
can come out of a war, but if the United 
States can learn something about saving out 
of this war it will be worth the cost of this 
war; I mean the literal cost of it in money 
and resources. I suppose we have several 
times over wasted what we are now about 
to spend. We have not known that there 
was any limit to our resources; we are now 
finding out that there may be if we are not 
careful. 


A number of state conventions have 
been held, especially in the East, to 
arouse interest in the war savings plan 
and secure publicity for it. The various 
liberty loan committees and federal re- 
serve banks are distributing explanatory 
literature. But many regret that in this, 
as in nearly every government activity 
now, ‘those responsible for publicity 
should have found it necessary to call 
up the bogey of “pro-German intrigues” 
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REGIONAL TRIBUNALS ON 
MILK PRICES 


ITH graded milk now selling at 

14 and 16 cents the quart in 
New York city and similar inflated 
prices in other large cities, the Food 
Administration has decided to take im- 
mediate action to meet the general dis- 
content among consumers. Insofar as 
the higher price is due to higher costs 
of production, the present powers of the 
national, state and municipal authorities 
will hardly be able to effect an appre- 
ciable reduction. “The impression pre- 
vails fairly generally, however, that 
great economies are possible in the cost 
of distribution. 

To investigate the situation and, after 
hearing, to determine such reasonable 
prices of milk to be paid by consumers 
to distributors and by these to producers, 
allowing for reasonable profits, the Food 
Administration has appointed a federal 
Milk Commission for the city of New 
York and is considering the appointment 
of similar commissions for other metro- 
politan areas. The New York commis- 
sion consists of John Mitchell, state food 
commissioner; Dr. L. P. Brown, of the 
city Board of Health; Dr. W. H. Jor- 
dan, director of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; John T. Gal- 
vin, New York City Board of Water 
Commissioners; Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Mabel Kittredge, Eugene Schoen, New 
York city; CharlesM.Dow, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y.;C. 
S. Shedrick, Buffalo, N. Y., and Arthur 
Williams, federal food administrator for 
New York city. 

This commission has begun to hear 
and consider the evidence presented by 
all parties having an interest in the ques- 
tion as producers, distributors, manu- 
facturers of milk products, represent- 
atives of consumers and of state and 
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MILK DELIVERIES IN A SECTION OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
je N this small neighborhood, fifty-seven dealers delivered milk to 363 homes, 


traveling in the aggregate thirty miles. 
dered by one distributor traveling two miles. 


practically every section of every city. 


This service could have been ren- 
A similar situation exists im 
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city governments. The producers and 
distributors have agreed to make no fur- 
ther price increases while the inquiry is 
being conducted. The report of the 
commission is expected not later than 
January 1. 

In Chicago, where producers and 
dealers were recently brought together 
for consultation by Harry A. Wheeler, 
representing the Food Administration, 
an adjustment was reached whereby milk 
will be delivered at a retail price of 12 
cents a quart. Here the wasteful system 
of delivery was found to be one of the 
chief elements in the high price, it being 
estimated that the cost of handling rep- 
resents one-half of the total cost to the 
consumer. The Chicago Health De- 
partment suggested that a cooperative 
system of delivery be substituted for the 
present competitive system under which 
a single apartment house often is served 
by half a dozen milk companies. 

An investigation made some time ago 
in Rochester, N. Y., showed that the 
work of milk delivery done by 380 
horses and 356 men, traveling a total 
of over 2,500 miles, could be reduced 
to one done by 50 horses and 90 
men, traveling altogether 300 miles. A 
plan worked out to effect this economy 
has not yet been put into operation. 
The National Council of Defense also 
has taken up the question of wasteful 
competitive deliveries and requests the 
state councils to consider the matter. 

Other aspects of the milk problem 
were discussed at length at the recent 
conference on Food Conservation of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science and in the journal (the 
Town) and special bulletins of the 
Women’s Civic League of Baltimore. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT 
HARVARD 


Oe of the important educational 
changes brought about by the war 
is the taking over of the Vocation Bu- 
reau of Boston by Harvard University. 
This is the pioneer bureau for voca- 
tional study and guidance in this coun, 
try. Meyer Bloomfield, who has been 
its director for eight years, is serving the 
United States Shipping Board, dealing 
with the labor problems of shipbuilding. 
Under the new title, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, the work will be di- 
rected by Roy W. Kelly, instructor in 
vocational guidance in the Graduate 
School. Declaring that it will maintain 
all the important activities of the for- 
mer work, the Harvard bureau an- 
nounces the following definite aims: 


To carry on occupational research and to 
publish material giving information concern- 
ing occupations. 

To continue to promote the movement for 
vocational guidance and to serve as a center 
of information on vocational guidance. 

To give personal counsel regarding the 
problems of choosing, preparing for, and en- 
tering on a vocation. 


‘trate. 
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To conduct investigations in schools or 
other institutions, in various lines of business, 
and in the industries, with a view to deter- 
mine the need and suggest plans for voca- 
tional guidance. 

To train vocational counselors for service 
in schools, in institutions, and in employment 
departments. 

To continue, so far as opportunity may 
offer, the cooperation, begun by the bureau 
through its connection with employment man- 
agers’ associations, in solving vocational 
guidance problems. f 

To aid and cooperate with other vocational 
guidance organizations. 

To be of individual and public service in 
dealing with the questions of vocational 
guidance arising from the present war. 


CAMPS AND SALOONS IN 
KANSAS CITY 


OW complex are the difficulties 

faced by the War Department in 
its efforts to clear out alcohol and pros- 
titution from camp and cantonment 
neighborhoods, two letters recently re- 
ceived by the Survey will help to illus- 
The incident referred to by our 
correspondents is a big football game in 
Kansas City on a recent Saturday be- 
tween army and navy, the men of Camp 
Funston representing the army, and the 
navy men coming from a station near 
Chicago. Over 5,000 soldiers were in 
the city for this game. Says one letter: 


Committees representing the leading wom- 
en’s clubs and the Chamber of Commerce 
and other important business men’s organi- 
zations here, appealed to the commissioners 
to close our saloons. The commis- 
sioners refused to do this. It was discovered 
that there was an ordinance providing that 
the mayor could close the saloons in the city 
for forty-eight hours during any emergency, 
and he decided that this was an emergency 
and issued a proclamation closing the sa- 
loons all day Saturday and Saturday night. 


The liquor men’s attorney applied for an 
injunction, and Saturday morning, at about 
eight o’clock, a temporary injunction . was 
issued by Judge Daniel E. Bird, of the Cir- 
cuit Court, preventing the mayor and the 
police from closing the saloons. 


The liquor interests, continues the let- 
ter, secured a postponement of the hear- 
ing for a few hours since they had asked 
General Leonard Wood to appear. The 
general sent a representative, whose re- 
marks apparently were unexpected: 


Captain Osmun, representing General 
Wood, was present, and, although he was 
called by the saloon interests, he testified that 
General Wood and his staff regarded the sa- 
loons as very detrimental to the soldiers and 
desired them to be closed. In spite of this, 
the judge made the injunction permanent 
and practically served notice that this would 
cover Thanksgiving Day because there was 
already agitation to have them closed on 
that day. 


Appeal from this decision was made to 
the State Supreme Court. The situation 
is further complicated by the fact that 
formerly there was located in Kansas 
City a temporary camp, Camp Nichols, 
in which the percentage of venereal dis- 
ease was high. The order, last August, 
to close all saloons within a mile of a 
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soldiers’ camp, was somehow brought to 
naught in a short time on the plea that 
the ruling did not apply to temporary 
camps, and the saloons reopened. ‘“This 
action rather discouraged the men in the 
district attorney’s office,” comments the 
letter. 

Public health authorities of the region 
seem to be of sterner stuff. The State 
Board of Health has passed special reg- 
ulations looking toward the effective 
prohibition of and in the zones around 
Forts Riley (Camp Funston) and 
Leavenworth. ‘This includes the coun- 
ties of Geary and Riley and the cities 
therein, and the county and city of 
Leavenworth. The health organization 
has a personnel of eighteen people in 
each zone—health officers, inspectors 
and nurses. Prostitutes found infected 
are quarantined for restraint and treat- 
ment at the state penitentiary. About 
fifteen are at present thus quarantined. 
A laconic report from the health officer 
in charge at Leavenworth to the State 
Board of Health indicates an effective 
working of the plan: 


Four .women arrested by the police depart- 
ment in the city of Leavenworth have been 
turned over to our office for examination. 
Three were found suffering from venereal 
disease, and proper steps were taken to 
secure their isolation. 


A FRENCH COLONEL ON 
WINE DRINKING 


OLONEL AZAN, a Frenchman 
recently wounded, who has gone 
to Boston at the invitation of President 
Lowell, of Harvard, to help with the re- 
serve officers’ training camp and to give 
a course of lectures at Lowell Institute 
on The War of Positions, has been in- 
terviewed by Elizabeth Tilton as to the 
drink problem in France as it affects 
American soldiers. ‘Tell the American 
people that they are in danger of making 
a mistake about our light wines,” he 
said. 


The idea that our French wines, ranging 
from 10 to 23 per cent of alcohol, are harm- 
less, is worse than nonsense. I have been at 
the front for months now and have had my 
men drunk again and again from drink 
known as our light French wines. The fact 
is, men are not satisfied with a thimbleful 
of wine. They drink one bottle, two bottles 
—before you know it they have really drunk 
as much alcohol as when they take whiskey, 
and the result is the same—drunkenness. I 
tell you, drunkenness at the front is an 
abomination, and if you want to prevent it 
you have got to stop wine drinking just as 
much as distilled liquor drinking. 


As there is not sufficient lumber in 
France to build barracks for the Amer- 
ican troops, many of them will have to 
be quartered with the French people in 
their cottages and the cottagers custom- 
arily have both wine and fruit brandy 
at hand. The natural thing and the hos- 
pitable thing to do will be to ask the 
visiting Americans to have a drink. On 
this point Colonel Azan said: 


TASES UGK Ved -F-O'R ADE GEM BER 


It is imperative that your men shall be 
able to say, “The commander-in-chief of the 
American army has forbidden me to drink 
any wine, beer, cider or distilled liquor while 
in France. A good soldier is obedient; 
therefore I cannot drink with you.” The 
French love military obedience, and in a few 
days they will say, “Don’t ask the American 
boys to drink—it makes them disobey their 
commander. We want them to be obedient 
soldiers.” 


In the towns where the Americans go on. 


furlough, I believe the French commander 
of the place and the American commander 
of the place should post a notice saying that 
the American troops are asked by their com- 
mander-in-chief not to drink any wines, beer, 
cider or distilled liquors, therefore we ask 
every merchant in town not to sell any al- 
coholic beverage to them. If any man does 
sell to them, we ask the mayor of the town 
to close his saloon, and we suggest that the 
commander would place a sentry in front of 
the saloon. 

As a matter of international courtesy, the 
French people will bow to the total absti- 
nence of America, for in their hearts they 
know it is the only way to get any efficient 
treatment of that military abomination— 
drunkenness. 


Asked as to the rum ration given to 
soldiers just before they go over the top, 
Colonel Azan said: 


There are boys who are afraid to go over 
the top. The idea is to give them a drug to 
deaden their fears, but I have found that 
men who do not take a rum ration before 
going over the top really protect themselves 
better after they are over than the boys 
whose intelligence is just a little bit lowered 
by rum. 


AN EASTERN NON-PARTISAN 
LEAGUE 


T a meeting held on November 26 
in New York city, which was at- 
tended by farmers from many parts of 
the state and representatives of farmers’ 
associations, the Farmers’ Nonpartisan 
League of the State of New York was 
established. The invitation to this 
meeting had been issued by John J. 
Dillon, chief of the state Bureau of 
Foods and Markets. 

This is the first eastern extension of 
the farmers’ campaign against the mid- 
dleman and carrier which during the 
last two years has swept over the north- 
western states. A. C. Townsley, presi- 
dent of the Non-Partisan League of 
Dakota, after attending the conference 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at Buffalo, came to the city to take part 
in the organization of the state league 
and to address a number of meetings. 

One of these meetings took the form 
of a joint conference of consumers and 
producers on the present food situation 
and was held at Cooper Union under 
the auspices of the labor bodies of the 
state. It was the first large meeting in 
the East at which the purposes and 
methods of the league were popularly 
described, and at which farmers and 
labor men pledged themselves to work 
together for the organization of a more 
direct connection between producer and 
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“NO NEED TO STOP, SANTA!” 


consumer. John Mitchell, the state food 
administrator, who presided over this 
meeting, pointed out that, whatever the 
fortunes of the war, food prices cannot 
for a long time return to the level of 
1914. 

Many of the speeches, of both 
farmers’ and labor representatives, em- 
phasized the need for public ownership 
of the machinery of distribution, from 
grain elevator to city market. A reso- 
lution was adopted 
That the producers and consumers of the 
conference who in the past have been kept 
apart by cunning middlemen, politicians and 
their agents, bring their influence to bear on 
all citizens’ food councils in which they par- 
ticipate toward representation of some kind 
from both the producers and consumers. 

A committee of ten, appointed to aid 
the new league in working out a legisla- 
tive program, is equally divided between 
farmers’ and labor representatives, the 
former consisting of one delegate each 
from the State Grange, the Dairymen’s 
League, the state Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the state Vegetable Growers’ 
Association and the state Agricultural 
Society, the latter consisting of a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Labor, two from the state Federation 
of Labor and two from the Labor Food 
Conference. 

One feature which the New York 
Times, in a long leading article, derides 
as hypocritical but which seems in har- 
mony with the undoubtedly genuine pa- 
triotic sentiment at the Buffalo meetings 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 
described last week in the SURVEY, was 
the frequent and emphatic expression of 
loyalty on the part of the speakers, both 
farmers and trade unionists. 


ANOTHER ACQUITTAL IN 
THE MOONEY CASES 


T took just twenty minutes for a jury 
in San Francisco last week to acquit 
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fendants charged with complicity in the 
Preparedness Day bomb explosion to be 
tried, and the second to be acquitted. 
Mrs. Mooney, wife of Thomas J. 
Mooney, who is under sentence of death, 
was acquitted last summer [the SURVEY 
for Aucust 25]. 

This leaves the situation in San Fran- 
cisco in a curious state of tangled con- 
tradiction. Mooney was convicted and 
sentenced to be hung on the testimony 
of F, C. Oxman, who swore that a short 
time before the explosion he saw Mooney 
and Billings place a suitcase at the cor- 
ner of Steuart and Market streets, the 
scene of the tragedy, having ridden down 
Market street in an automobile driven 
by Weinberg. 

Later Oxman was proved to have 
written to a friend in Illinois offering 
to pay his expenses if he would come to 
San Francisco and corroborate his story, 
and he was dropped as a witness. He did 
not tell his story in the Weinberg trial, 
yet if it is true Weinberg, who was ac- 
quitted, must be equally guilty with 
Mooney, who is under sentence of death. 

The present situation as to the five 
defendants is as follows: Warren K. 
Billings, the first defendant to be tried, 
was convicted and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and was taken to Folsom 
prison two weeks ago to serve his sen- 
tence. Thomas J. Mooney, who was 
sentenced to be hung last May, is still 
in jail awaiting a final hearing before the 
Supreme Court on the appeal of his 
attorneys for a new trial. “The Presi- 
dent’s commission of which Secretary 
of Labor Wilson is the chairman, have 
been making an investigation of the 
Mooney case and have examined elabo- 
rate briefs which were submitted to 
them by the attorneys in the case. It is 
not known whether their investigation 
which was completed last week will re- 
sult in any public report. Mrs. Mooney 
and Weinberg, both of whom have been 
acquitted, are still being held, although 
it is not believed that the other indict- 
ments against them will be pressed for 
trial. Edward Nolan, the fifth defend- 
ant, and the only one not yet tried, is 
out on bail. 

A campaign is now on in San Fran- 
cisco for the recall of District Attorney 
Fickert. Recently Mr. Fickert has an- 
nounced that the issue is between “‘pa- 
triotism and anarchy’” and the papers 
supporting him have published a tele- 
gram said to have been sent to the dis- 
trict attorney by Theodore Roosevelt 
which in part is as follows: 


I am informed that an effort is being made 
to recall you because you have successfully 
prosecuted the anarchists who during the 
Preparedness Day parade killed ten persons 
and injured sixty others. 


If such be the fact, I not only feel that the 
issue between you and your opponents is 
that between patriotism and anarchy, but I 
also feel that all who directly or indirectly 
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assail you for any such reason should be 
promptly deprived of their citizenship. 


The San Francisco Bulletin has pub- 
lished a telegram from Alexander P. 
Moore, of Pittsburgh, stating that he 
had requested Colonel Roosevelt to en- 
dorse Fickert “because it was repre- 
sented to me that he was being opposed 
on account of his activity in connection 
with the prosecution of the I. W. W.” 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WAR COUNCIL 


T is known that when the plan of 

mobilization and training for the 
army was decided upon the Knights of 
Columbus asked for and obtained the 
right to develop in the larger field the 
experience they had gained during the 
occupation, of the Mexican border. 
When their first million dollars had 
been spent or contracted for, they saw 
the necessity for spending two millions 
more. And while they were engaged 
in this work it was seen that numerous 
other fields of action were opening up 
which commanded the attention of the 


Catholic Church. 


In August there was assembled in 
Washington a convention of delegates 
from sixty dioceses, together with the 
heads of national Catholic societies and 
the editors of all the Catholic papers, 
who organized the National Catholic 
War Council of the United States, of 
which the executive committee should 
comprise one clerical and one lay ap- 
pointee of each of the cardinals and 
archbishops, together with the heads of 
the Federation of Catholic Societies and 
the Knights of Columbus. Later it 
was decided that the archbishops them- 
selves should become the National 
Catholic War Council, the original. or- 
ganization continuing as the working 
body. This last step gave the final and 
unmistakable stamp of the church’s 
interest and approval, and will conduce 
to a speeding up of the organization in 
all parts of the country. 

The council has undertaken to follow 
the fortunes of the Catholic soldier 
wherever he may be and to engage in 
all works which may contribute to his 
-welfare. 

A first and essential concern is for the 
provision of chaplains. It would appear 
that in some camps the Catholics ap- 
proximate 35 per cent of the total, and 
the concern has been to find priests 
enough to minister to so large a num- 
ber. The Committee on Chaplains has 
asked each diocese for its quota, accord- 
ing to population, and the young priests 
as they volunteer have been presented to 
the War Department through the Rev. 
Lewis O’Hern, attached to the College 
of the Paulist Fathers at the Catholic 
University, Washington. More recently 
Bishop Hayes, of New York, has been 
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appointed chaplain-general and will have 
the special care of priests in the service 
as chaplains. Another church dignitary 
will probably accompany the troops over- 
seas in the same interest. 

Scarcely any diocese has priests to 
spare, but a means has been found to 
meet the need by ordaining the divinity 
class of 1918, these young priests being 
fitted into the places left by their elders 
who have volunteered for service and 
been accepted. Nothing will be left 
undone to ensure that priests are avail- 
able for the administration of the sacra- 
ments to Catholic soldiers going into 
battle or at the point of death. Where 
there are not enough commissioned 
chaplains, volunteer auxiliary chaplains 
make up the deficiency. 

‘The Catholic University has under- 
taken to provide a course of training for 
service workers engaged in the Knights 
of Columbus halls or elsewhere. The 
workers in the camps will all have the 
opportunity to take this course. 

At the request of the National 
Catholic War Council, Catholic societies 
in communities near the camps and in 
all large cities are opening their club 
premises to men in uniform; and where 
service clubs are required in the neigh- 
borhood of large stations these are being 
provided. Similarly, Catholic women’s 
societies have been encouraged to co- 
ordinate their efforts with special refer- 
ence to protecting girls and providing 
hostess houses at which the men may 
meet their women relatives. “These so- 
cieties also actively cooperate with the 
Red Cross and the Food Conservation 
Bureau. Committees are organized, with 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society as the 
basis, with the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
families as the immediate object of con- 
cern, and other committees for the study 
of after-war necessities and other of the 
later phases of helpfulness. 

The unit of organization is the dio- 
cese. Once established, the diocesan 
councils, composed of the leaders of the 
Catholic community, meet weekly, and 
the whole range of activities comes un- 
der review. ‘This does not prevent 
special work from being undertaken, as 
for instance when the League of Catholic 
Women take their share of Red Cross 
work under agreement with the Red 
Cross, or when the Chaplain’s Aid 
Society arrange to provide chaplains on 
duty with all requirements for them- 
selves and literature and religious ar- 
ticles for the men. Cardinal Gibbons 
is president, and the Rev. John J. Burke, 
of the Paulist Fathers, New York, 


chairman of the executive committee. 


THE ARREST OF NICHOLAS 
HOURWICH 
RACTICALLY no publicity has 


been given by the newspapers to the 
arrest in Bridgeport, Conn., on Novem- 
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ber 18, of Nicholas Hourwich, the son 
of Prof. Isaac A. Hourwich, a well 
known writer and lecturer and the au- 
thor of several books on Russian life, on 
a charge of treason and to his subsequent 
restraint in the local jail there without 
bail. The circumstances surrounding 
Mr. Hourwich’s arrest have been such 
as to induce the Bureau of Legal First 
Aid of New York city, one of the pur- 
poses of which is to protect individuals 
in the exercise of their constitutional 
right of free speech, to interest itself in 
his behalf. 

Mr. Hourwich went to Bridgeport to 
address a group known as the Union 
of Russian Mechanics. This organiza- 
tion, according to Professor Hourwich, 
has as its object the “preparation of 
Russians in this country efficiently to 
protect and serve their native land.” It 
has branches in New York city, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and Bridgeport and 
a membership of 800. It is not con- 
nected with the labor union movement 
but was organized by the Russian Immi- 
grant Aid Committee, which in turn is 
aeclared to have been formed by mem- 
bers of the official Russian mission to 
this country. 

According to those who have looked 
into his case for the bureau, Mr. Hour- 
wich confined his lecture to the objects 
of the union and to instructing its mem- 
bers on topics of general interest to 
them. Both he and his father have al- 
ways been interested in the affairs of 
Russians. Nicholas was formerly con- 
nected with the Jewish daily, Novi Mir, 
published in New York city, the second 
class mail privileges of which have re- 
cently been withdrawn by the United 
States post office, and Professor Hour- 
wich is now connected with another 
Jewish daily, the Day. A number of 
those who heard the son on this occasion 
have testified that nothing that he said 
could be construed into criticism of this 
government in its war policy. 

Nevertheless, at the end of his speech 
he was informed by a lieutenant of the 
local police force that he was under ar- 
rest. Nine of those who accompanied 
him to the police station were arrested 
also, but later all but three were re- 
leased. Mr. Hourwich, it is declared, 
has been held in a cell in the Bridgeport 
jail practically incommunicado ever 
since. Bail has not been fixed, no war- 
rant has been served upon the prisoner, 
and the latest information forthcoming 
at the time the SURVEY went to press 
was that he was being held for the grand 
jury on December 7. 

A statement concerning the case issued 
by the Bureau of Legal First Aid de- 
clares that “those who accuse Hourwich 
do so upon information obtained from 
ignorant men, some of whom are Poles 
without knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage, whereas the whole of Hourwich’s 
speech was delivered in Russian.” 
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THE Foop PROBLEM 
By Vernon Kellogg and Alonzo-E. Taylor. 
Macmillan Company. 213 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


Tue HicuH Cost oF LiviInc 
By Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 275 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.62. 


Between them, these two books cover all 
the important points in the present food sit- 
uation. In the first-named, two members of 
the Food Administration give a remarkably 
lucid and convincing picture of the war 
emergency problem, which, so far as it is 
possible, they lift out of the realm of con- 
troversy between conflicting interests. Mr. 
Howe, on the contrary, tries to lay bare hid- 
den economic motives and ambitions and 
pursues the causes of under-production and 
mal-distribution of food to their origins in 
the organization of society for profiteering 
and exploitation. 

It has been said of the Food Administra- 
tion that in its aim to conserve as much 
food as possible for our allies, it has adopted 
too uniform a propaganda as between differ- 
ent classes of the population and different 
parts of the country. It is, of course, difficult 
for a national authority to enter into all the 
nooks and crannies of so complex a situation 
as the present high cost of living and possi- 
bilities of economy. This book shows, how- 
ever, that it is not oblivious to the importance 
of these differences. The psychology of nu- 
trition, with all that it implies, is discussed 
at length, and Mr. Hoover himself, in a 
preface, points out that a mere sufficiency in 
calories, balanced protein, fats and carbo- 
hydrate does not make a satisfactory diet. 

The mention of these nutritional elements 
leads one to observe that the second section 
of the book, entitled The Technology of 
Food Uses, gives a popular exposition of the 
most widely adopted modern theory of nu- 
trition such as every speaker and writer on 
food conservation should carefully study to 
guard him from pitfalls. Altogether, this 
section is full of new and revised judgments 
even for those, not specialists, who may 
claim a general acquaintance with the subject. 

In describing the methods adopted by the 
Food Administration, the authors pay a high 
tribute to the cooperating organizations, na- 
tional and local, to whose efforts they at- 
tribute much of the success of the work. Of 
special interest is their full account of the 
food control systems of England, France, 
Italy and Germany, and their reasons for the 
adoption or rejection of certain of these 
plans here, as the case may be. 

Among the many excellent incidental hints, 
we should like to single out for mention the 
insistence of the authors on the need for 
strict enforcement of pure food laws, in 
spite of the many circumstances which ren- 
der this difficult in the present emergency 
and with the present temper of the people. 
They point out that the need for reducing 
transportation must increase the price of 
standard articles with the result either that 
the quality of brands in common demand is 
lowered or that the poorer people are forced 
to substitute for them lesser known grades 
and ungraded products. 


The only item in the detailed recommenda- 
tions to which the reviewer finds it difficult 
to assent is the advice to those of means to 
subsist as far as possible upon the “rare, ex- 


pensive goods, delicacies, if you please,” in 
order to release more of the cheaper foods 


for the poorer classes and for export. Does 
not this leave out of account the greater 
amount of the nation’s labor resources ab- 
sorbed in the production and marketing of 
the high-priced commodities? And is it not 
a common experience that encouragement to 
use these delicacies leads to over-feeding 
rather than substitution? 


HE High Cost of Living approaches the 

subject from a very different angle. 
Early in the book, the reader is introduced 
to the outstanding facts bearing on the pres- 
ent problem—the rapid increase in the price 
of food, its stationary or decreasing gross 
production, the discouragement of farmers, 
the rural exodus, and the alarming relative 
increase in tenant-farming under conditions 
making for exhaustion of the soil, under- 
production and class division of society. 
With a few telling statistics, we are brought 
to the heart of the present emergency, which 
turns out to be no more than an accentuation 
under the stress of war of conditions brought 
about by causes which have long been oper- 
ative in peace times. 

Food production per capita in the United 
States is falling, and this in spite of high 
prices (paid by the consumer) and a real 
hunger for land. One of the principal rea- 
sons Mr. Howe finds in the intolerable con- 
ditions imposed upon the farmer by those 
who can control either the actual movement 
of his produce or its price; primarily, that 
is, the transportation companies and the pro- 
duce exchanges which manipulate market 
prices in the interest of middlemen. 

In his wholesale condemnation of tenancy 
farming the author goes too far. If it “is 
impossible to have a healthy agriculture 
under the tenant system”; if “it is destruc- 
tive to self-respect and independence”; if “it 
leads to ignorance, to improvidence, to the 
decay of agriculture,’—then every argu- 
ment for state, municipal and even coopera- 
tive ownership of land falls to the ground. 
But individual ownership, especially of small 
farms, is by no means the unmixed blessing 
to the nation which Mr. Howe gives his 
readers to understand. The Belgian peasant 
proprietor is no better off than the tenant. 
A majority of English tenant farmers prefer 
to remain tenants and invest their capital in 
the farming business rather than in land. 
(The farm owner benefits from rising land 
values only when he sells, i. e., when he 
ceases to be a farmer.) 

This generalization apart, the author un- 
doubtedly makes his point as regards the 
particular dangers of the present short farm 
tenancy system of the United States to the 
economic future of the nation. It would be 
difficult to devise a system more oppressive, 
more discriminatory against the producer, or 
more effective in discouraging good hus- 
bandry. 

Some of Mr. Howe’s recommendations are 
for organized collection and storage of farm 
produce under the control of state depart- 
ments of markets and collective marketing; 
terminal markets owned by state or city, with 
adequate cold storage and refrigerator pro- 
vision and public auctioneering under state 
control; local public abattoirs, municipaliza- 
tion of milk distribution or public milk-re- 
ceiving stations delivering to local depots for 
retail sale over the counter; promotion of 
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cattle raising near the principal consuming 
centers; expansion of parcel-post into a food- 
distributing agency; national purchase and 
operation of express, refrigerator and pack- 
age freight cars. All this is in addition to 
more fundamental changes which he advo- 
cates to free the access to land, such as land 
taxation, direction of immigrants, opening 
up of new farming areas, suppression of 
trading in futures and extension of rural 
credits. 

Among many suggestive detailed recom- 
mendations is one for a national clearing 
house or bureau of information to which the 
would-be farmer could go for absolutely 
trustworthy information on all the condi- 
tions affecting the success of agriculture in 
any region where he may contemplate to 
purchase land. 


Bruno LAsKeER. 
SuRGICAL NURSING IN WaR 


By Elizabeth R. Bundy, M.D. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Company. 184 pp. Price $.75; by 
mail of the SuRVEY $.80. 

Often it has been said since the war opened 
that the experience of a surgeon in civilian 
practice is not sufficient to meet the emer- 
gencies of “the field.” And special courses, 
brief at first, but later in detail, were given 
at vantage-points in every country in order 
to train the men who must face the necessity 
of watching for new conditions of wounds 
and symptoms of infection, operating by 
candle-light if a bomb happens to put the 
electricity out of service, deciding instantly 
which of many immediate calls is the most 
immediate, how to utilize available material, 
and much more. 

But equally new experiences face the nurse 
who goes abroad, and the aim of Dr. Bundy’s 
book is to group in a few pages some of the 
most important conditions for which she 
should be on the alert. Dr. Bundy disclaims 
any attempt at completeness, since “new 
methods are daily devised and reported.” 
But she calls for the best possible pre- 
liminary training; then upon this builds her 
special instruction regarding effects of mis- 
siles, infection and immunity, mechanical ap- 
pliances and peculiar injuries. 

Of great value to the trained nurse who 
is going into war service, the book should 
also be a wholesome deterrent to the earnest 
but unprepared. 

Gans: 
Your PART IN PoveRTY 

By George Lansbury. B. W. Huebsch. 

126 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$1.08. 

What prompts the fine lady representa- 
tives of the idle rich to give joy rides to 
the convalescent Tommy? It can’t be the 
Tommy himself, for when he was maimed 
in her factory she never knew of it, or, if 
she did, gave him no thought. And she 
doesn’t give joy rides to his overworked, 
harrowed, half-starved wife; or to his emaci- 
ated, half-naked, mirthless children. Is it 
the dawning of a new conscience? Is it? 
We'll have to wait and see. 

If she and her kind would read Mr. Lans- 
bury’s book they would learn that the war 
with Germany is not their only problem. 
There is another task awaiting the power- 
ful. And “in our march forward we shall 
leave no hosts of wounded, maimed or dying; 
no widows, orphans or devastated homes; 
but, instead, as we succeed in destroying evil 
in our own lives and in calling men and 
women to repentance and hope, we shall be 
bringing to others life, and life more abund- 
antly, for they will each be brought to see 
the sacredness, the beauty and nobility of 
all life, and made to understand that per- 
sonal salvation is of little worth unless it is 
accompanied by the salvation of one’s fel- 
low men and women.” 

The problem of the poor and suffering is 
personal to many of us who take it as a 
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matter of course. We are wrong in attrib- 
uting it to some vague thing separate from 
ourselves. The well-to-do should preach a 
gospel of discontent with poor ventilation 
and filth. It is a crime to teach contentment 
with such conditions on the assumption that 
they are God-ordained. But before we teach 
discontent we must make sure that our own 
skirts are clean. We are too much inclined, 
as Tolstoy said, to do everything for the 
poor except get off their backs. 

Mr. Lansbury has written a penetrating 
statement. But it is written in such a kindly 
way that one must wonder at his moderation. 
He knows the poor and their problems, and 
he knows where the trouble lies. But he 
does not attack those who are responsible. 
He pleads with them to see the joy of life for 
all as the only effective avenue to real joy 
for any. 

He might have said that a fool’s paradise 
is surrounded by those who created it and to 
whom it belongs. If they are allowed no 
share in it, they will sooner or later take 
it all. 

Epwarp T. HAarTMAN. 


THe TaxaTioN oF LAND Vatues (Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays in Eco- 
nomics), by Yetta Scheftel. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 489 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.14. 

Never in the world’s history has the sub- 
ject of taxation assumed such importance as 
within the last few months. And its impor- 
tance is not likely to wane in the very near 
future. Miss Scheftel’s book, which is the 
twenty-second of the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Prize Essays (this one winning $1,000), is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
taxation experience, and is thus most timely. 

The book deals with the different forms of 
land taxes and differentiates between the tax 
on land value and the single tax. The single 
tax is epitomized as “the one hundred per 
cent tax on land value and the abolition of 
all other taxes,’ while the tax on land value, 
as dealt with in the book, is a much smaller 
levy “adopted in part for fiscal purposes, in 
part in the interest of social amelioration; 
e.g., to telieve congestion in urban communi- 
ties, to prevent speculation in land, and, on 
behalf of the community, to appropriate a 
little of the enormous appreciations in the 
value of the land, to meet the growing bud- 
gets.” The latter system does not include the 
doctrine of abolishing all other taxes. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a 
careful description of the special land taxes 
which in the last half century or more have 
been adopted in Australia, England, Ger- 
many and western Canada. ‘The causes for 
the introduction of the tax in the various 
countries, together with the nature and the 
working of the systems, are discussed ex- 
haustively. The expediency of the tax on 
land value for the United States is also con- 
sidered, and attention is given to the tax in 
its fiscal aspects and as a measure for social 
reform. 

The author’s conclusions appear to be that 
the tax on land value has thus far proved in- 
adequate as an effective force for social 
betterment, that it nevertheless shows some 
hard-to-ascertain tendencies toward bringing 
desirable reforms, and that certain consid- 
erations of fiscal improvement tend to urge 
the extension of the land tax. 

The book is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation for those interested in the subject 
and a valuable help toward improvement in 
methods of taxation—a field of government 
activity where improvement is urgently 
needed. 

SHELBY M. Harrison. 


PoviricAL History OF PoLaNnpD 
By Edward H. Lewinski-Corwin. The 
Polish Book Importing Co., Inc. 628 pp. 
Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.15, 
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The President of the United States, speak- 
ing last January in behalf of a “united, in- 
dependent and autonomous” Poland, con- 
tributed greatly to showing the need of an 
understanding, on the part of the American 
people, of the life and aspirations of the 
Polish nation. Dr. Lewinski-Corwin is con- 
spicuous among several scholars who have 
sought to satisfy that need. And it may be 
said that, after making due allowance for 
three serious limitations on his work, he has 
succeeded better than anyone else. 

The first of these limitations is to be 
found in the nature of the work. It is 
frankly propagandic. It is an apology rath- 
er than a confession. Though “based espe- 
cially and largely on Polish sources of in- 
formation,” it is untrammelled by citation 
of authorities or other apparatus of scholar- 
ship. It freely and naturally exalts the 
antique Polish state and glorifies the present 
Polish people. It is thoroughly nationalistic. 

Again, as its title indicates, the work is a 
political history. Very little attention is 
devoted to the economic and social evolution 
of the Polish nation, but a multitude of 
kings and ministers and nobles jostle one 
another for prominent places on the packed 
pages. On the whole, both selection and 
proportion are admirable, though at times 
the profusion of obscure names evokes a 
yawn. 

In some instances the author might have 
prevented the flagging of his readers’ in- 
terest had he been less ready to limit him- 
self to Polish annals and more willing to 
illustrate the significance of Polish events by 
reference to contemporaneous developments 
in other countries better known to American 
students. For example, a detailed compari- 
son of Poland and Germany in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries would have 
been distinctly worth, while; among other 
advantages it would have demonstrated the 
utter asininity of Prince Btlow’s recent as- 
sertion that Prussia was obliged to appropri- 
ate a third of Poland because the Poles for 
two centuries had been unable themselves to 
evolve a strong, forceful state. Likewise, 
there might well have been a chapter com- 
paring Poland and England in the seven- 
teenth century, for the constitutional ten- 
dency which, when applied to the Jatter, is 
praised as liberty, is, when applied to the 
former, condemned as “anarchy.” 

A third limitation on this work is, curi- 
ously enough, a depreciation. of the influence 
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of the Catholic Church on Polish history. It 
is as if a historian of Ireland or of Quebec 
should write some 600 pages without dis- 
cussing in either case the nationalistic con- 
tributions and propaganda of its Roman 
clergy. Notwithstanding the fact that Ca- 
tholicism is as much a distinguishing badge 
of patriotism on the Vistula as on the Shan- 
non or on the St. Lawrence, Dr. Lewinski- 
Corwin endeavors everywhere to separate 
political aspirations from religious emotions. 
How odd it is for a Polish patriot of today 
to sympathize with Protestants in the story 
of the Reformation and to vie with 
eighteenth-century rationalists in denuncia- 
tion of the Jesuits! What Polish Catholic 
priests have done in the nineteenth century 
for their compatriots both in Russian Poland 
and in Prussian Poland, might fairly have 
been told. Towards the Jews the author is 
generally more kindly than towards the 
Catholic clergy, yet even here he must needs 
condemn “the liberality of the Polish law” 
as conducive to “the perpetuation of a dis- 
tinct race consciousness” and as preventing 
“polonization and nationalization” of the 
Jews. j 

If due allowance is made for these three 
limitations, Dr. Lewinski-Corwin’s book 
takes its place as the best and most authori- 
tative brief history of Poland now on the 
market. It is well illustrated by numerous 
pictures and maps and is provided with a 
very useful key to the pronunciation of 
Polish names. Especially to be commended 
are the sections on the relation of Lithuania 
to Poland and the chapters on the old Polish 
constitution and on the newest developments 
—Constitutional Russia and the Poles, and 
The Polish Question and the Great War. 

Thanks to Dr. Lewinski-Corwin, every in- 
terested American can now learn that “Po- 
land, with a land heritage of three-fourths 
of a million square kilometers, with a his- 
toric past 1000 years old, with a rich civiliza- 
tion, with a beautiful language and litera- 
ture, with an annual economic production 
amounting to several billions, with a robust 
and virile population of 25,000,000 Poles, 
of whom almost 2,000,000 have been called 
to arms in this war—is not a fragment; that 
it is a great nation, one of the few great 
nations of Europe and of the world.” And, 
in this present war, while Americans are 
fighting in Europe for the rights of nations, 
what American is not interested in the sub- 
ject of this book? Cariton J. H. Hayes. 


Communications 


THE EPISCOPAL FUND 


To THE Epiror: Permit me to call your 
attention to an inaccuracy in your editorial 
under the head of Sustentation Funds for the 
Ministry, in your issue of October 27, in 
which you say “the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has raised a fund of $5,000,000.” 
That fund up to the present time amounts 
to something over $8,700,000. I wonder if 
you would be good enough to mention this 
fact in a later editorial. 

Pittsburgh. AGNES C. Way. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: In the face of so much 
protest against everything these days, may 
I say that I have been heartily in accord 
with the Survey in this difficult time of 
knowing what to say. 

I was particularly glad for your article on 


Sabotage and Loyalty, October 13. It is so 
refreshing to find someone giving credit 
where it is possible in these days of so much 
unjust criticism. 


Toledo. ANNE M. SPRAGUE. 


To THe Eprror: I want to express my keen 
appreciation of the Survey and of its inval- 
uable assistance in keeping in touch with the 
most recent information along all lines of 
social welfare. When Making the Boss 
Efficient appeared [the Survey for June 2], 
I cut it out and kept it going among people 
who were deeply and personally interested in 
the gross injustice of the “hiring and firing” 
system of employment in the teaching pro- 
fession and especially in higher institutions 
of learning. 

Professor Cattell’s experience is serious, 
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but at least he knows why he was dismissed. 
There have been recent cases in this state 
where scholarly, efficient men and women 
have been dismissed at the end of the school 
year without warning, with a vague explana- 
tion or none at all, refused a hearing or op- 
portunity to disprove charges. A board of 
trustees, political appointees, and the gov- 
ernor who appointed them, refused hundreds 
of requests for a hearing, made by some of 
the best citizens in the state. 

Every good citizen in this country is think- 
ing, talking, working, sacrificing for America 
and the cause of the allies. There is now 
no room for anything but whole-hearted loy- 
alty and support of our government, but it 
is also a time for a searching of conscience 
in our own personal and business relations 
to see whether the principles of autocracy or 
democracy characterize our acts. May the 
time come soon, in this period of great 
awakening, when the principles of justice, 
cooperation and fair play will characterize 
the teaching profession as well as our great 
industrial organizations. 

Please send the reprint of Making the 
Boss Efficient. I shall keep it moving about 
where it will do good work. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEATTLE SHEPHERD 


To THE Eprror: A certain clergyman of 
the city of Seattle recently expressed himself, 
in the columns of the Survey [October 20, 
page 75], in the strongest terms against the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

This clergyman, whose activities are well 
known to the people of Seattle, used the 
term “damnable” (a favorite word of his) 
in connection with the I. W. W. He has used 
this same forcible word in referring to 
others not so reprehensible as the Industrial 
Workers of the World. For instance, he ap- 
plied this term some months ago to those 
whose only crime is that their patriotism is 
of another stamp than that of, let us say, 
Mayor Mitchel. This Christian clergyman 
vehemently asserted that these men should 
be taken out and shot. 

Did it ever, by any chance, occur to this 
“reverend” gentleman that the term “damn- 
able” (it is a good word, a very good word) 
might be more truly .applied to those whose 
false teachings and ignorance of God and 
His ways have brought upon us the menace 
of the I. W. W. and many other ills that at 
present afflict our nation? Does this man 
suppose that the I. W. W. have come into 
being like an alien growth, like a meteorite 
that is found in a field, but has come from 
the stars and has no affinity or relationship 
with the other boulders lying in its neigh- 
borhood? If he thinks thus he does not know 
what even the American babes know today. 

When boils and sores appear upon a man’s 
body they indicate that the blood is impure 
or poisoned in some way. How do we go 
about to cure these boils? By lancing them 
and applying unguents? ‘That will afford 
only temporary relief, and the sores will be 
certain to break out again sooner or later. In 
order to cure the man we must build up his 
general health, purify his blood, and put 
him in a sound physical condition. The boils 
and sores will then disappear. 

The Industrial Workers of the World are 
a festering growth upon the body politic. 
But they have appeared as a festering growth 
because the body politic itself is sick. 

Despite all efforts to suppress them by 
police, military, or ecclesiastical coercion, 
these “strong arm” methods will not succeed. 
The I. W. W. will continue in this country 
just as long (and no longer) as the body 
politic is in a corrupt and weakened condi- 
tion. The I. W. W. is a symptom, and not a 
disease. It is one of the symptoms (there are 
many others) that reveal the deadly state of 
the moral and religious life of the nation. 
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It is because the prophets and the priests 


Obey 


Fancy Table Linens 
for Holiday Gifts 


Practical, distinctive, and moderate in price, characterizes our 
stock of Fancy Linens gathered from almost every country 
of the globe. 


Nothing has been left undone to make this collection the most 
complete we have ever shown. 


Luncheon Sets (twenty-five pieces to a set), round, square, 
oval, and oblong, in Irish, Swiss, Madeira, and Chinese Em- 
broidery, $7.50 to 175.00 per set. Mosaic Open-work, Italian 
Needle-point, Sicilian and Fayal Drawn-work, $31.50 to 275.00 
per set. ; 


Tea Napkins, Madeira Embroidery, $5.50 to 17.50 per dozen. 
Sicilian, Fayal, and Mosaic Open-work, Lace and Embroid- 
ery, a most interesting collection, $10.50 to 65.00 per dozen. 
Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, in Italian Needle-point and 
Embroidery in a variety of exquisite designs, round and ob- 
long, $57.50 to 575.00. Many have Napkins to match. 


Scarfs of every size and description, Embroidered, Lace- 
trimmed, Porto Rican Drawn-work, Sicilian, Mosaic, etc., $1.50 
to 175.00 each. 

Tea Cloths, round and square, in almost endless variety, 
$3.50 to 350.00 each. 


Tray Cloths, a beautiful collection of Lace and Embroidered, 
oval and oblong, 35c to $22.50 each. 

Hemstitched Damask Luncheon and Dinner Sets, two to four 
yards long, two and two and a quarter yards wide, $13.50 to 
65.00 set of Cloth and twelve Napkins. 
Round Damask Cloths, Scalloped, in hand- 
some new designs, 72 inches, 81 inches, and 


90 inches diameter, $6.00 to 22.50. Napkins 
to match, $10.00 to 25.00 per dozen. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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And Micah says to them: 


and the rich men and the great of our coun- 
try have not been true to their trust as lead- 
ers of the people that the I. W. W. has 
broken out, like a cancer, upon our national 
life. The ministers are placed at the head 
to lead the people, as the head sheep of a 
flock leads all the rest. If the ministers 
teach falsely, then all the people who follow 
them are led astray to ruin, just as a flock 
is led to destruction when the leading sheep 
jumps over a precipice. 

The prophet Isaiah calls over the cen- 
turies to the ministers of this generation: 
“The ancient and honourable, he is the head; 
and the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the 
tail. For the leaders of this people cause 
them to err; and they that are led of them 


“Therefore night shall be unto you, that ye 
shall not have a vision; and it shall be dark 
unto you, that ye shall not divine; and the 
sun shall go down over the prophets, and 
the day shall be dark over them.” 
Seattle. 
CHARLES HOOPER. 


THE SOCIALIST VOTE 


To THE Epiror: In your issue for Novem- 
ber 10 you allude briefly to the Socialist vote 
in the recent municipal campaign and appear 
to express the view that about one hundred 
thousand of the votes cast for Mr. Hillquit 
should be regarded as strictly Socialist votes. 

Of course, opinions may well differ as to 
what is a strictly Socialist vote, but I think 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Visitor undertaking case 
work for well-established charity organiza- 
tion in Southwest. Salary, $60. Also visit- 
ing nurse, salary $70. Address 2659 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A man for Social Worker 
and Assistant to Pastor by Epworth Meth- 
odist Church, Norfolk, Va. Fine location; 
good equipment; splendid opportunity for 
work among sailors and soldiers as well as 


along regular community lines. Address 
Wm. B. Roper, Chairman, Box 828. 


WANTED—Man supervisor of boys’ 
department in a Protestant institution, Jan- 


uary 1, 1918; resident position. Telephone 
Prospect 41. 
WANTED—Organizer of Girls’ and 


Women’s Activities for full-time work in 
large Jewish Communal Organization in 
New York City. Initial Salary $1500 a 
year. Address 2664 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


UNIONIST, former national president, 
able writer and speaker, successful organ- 
izer, old subscriber to Survey, Public and 
New Republic, age forty, wants work de- 
manding efficiency and an ideal. WIFE, 
college graduate, writer, trained and ex- 
perienced social worker, successful propa- 
gandist, seeks separate or co-ordinating 
position. Address 2662 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: Position as Director Home 
Service Red Cross by trained worker. 
Twelve years’ experience secretary Asso- 
ciated Charities. Special training civilian 
relief work. Address 2663 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED boys’ worker now Su- 
pervisor of playgrounds in Middle West 
wants to make a change. Institutional 
boys’ work preferred. Address, 2665 Sur- 
VEY. 


ODD work for odd times, stenographic 
or copying. Address 2668 Survey. 


WELFARE worker with experience as 
executive with two national organizations, 
familiar with many forms of welfare work, 
knowing business practice and having a 
broad education including craft training, 
seeks an opportunity to use his ability in 
constructive work. Address 2666 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SERIOUS art student will give for room, 
board and slight remuneration, part time 


stenographic, secretarial work. Address 
2667 SURVEY. 


HEALTH EMPLOYMENT—Free lists 
of trained health officers, industrial hygien- 
ists, health laboratorians, sanitarians, etc., 
furnished to prospective employers. Regis- 
tration in the Bureau free to members of 
the American Public Health Association. 
Address HrattH EmpLloyMENT Bureau, 
1039 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


A synopsis of one of a course of three lectures 
on the SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL WEL- 
FARE WORK FOR THE DELINQUENT GIRL 
is set forth in a folder just issued by MRS. 
MORTIMER M. MENKEN, Graduate of John 
Collier’s Training School for Community Work- 
ers, Apply 149 W. 77 St., New York, 
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that your comment has probably given to 
many readers the impression that in the 
neighborhood of one hundred thousand So- 
cialist Party members in New York voted 
for Mr. Hillquit and the issues which he 
advocated. 

The Socialist Party membership in the en- 
tire United States is at the present time much 
less than the supposed number of Socialist 
votes cast for Mr. Hillquit and his policies. 
I am competently advised that the Socialist 
Party membership in the entire United States 
on October 1 was only about eighty thousand, 
the average Socialist Party membership in 
the United States during the preceding five 
years having been ninety-four thousand. 

On April 30 of this year the party mem- 
bership in the United States was 61,594 (as 
indicated by the sum total of dues paid into 
the national office that month—viz. $3,079.70). 

Of the eighty thousand Socialist Party 
members in good standing in the United 
States on October 1 of this year hardly two- 
thirds were voters, the Socialist Party ad- 
mitting to full membership non-citizens as 
well as citizens, minors as well as adults, 
and, of course, women as well as men. 

It might be of interest to you to ascertain 
the number of Socialist Party members in 
good standing in New York city on election 
day, and to endeavor to form a reliable esti- 
mate of the proportion of the good-standing 
members who were eligible to vote in the re- 
cent election. I think if you pursued this 
inquiry far enough, you would find that con- 
siderably less than forty thousand Socialists 
of good standing in their party voted for 
Mr. Hillquit and his anti-war policy in the 
last election. That the additional hundred 
thousand votes cast for his policies were 
chiefly pro-German and pacifist votes, would 
be, I think, a fair inference. 

New York. J. G. PHELPs STOKES. 


[The sentence to which Mr. Stokes refers 
reads as follows: “As to the Socialists, the 
party vote in Mr. Hillquit’s 142,178 was over 
100,000. So far as party organizations are 
concerned, this makes it second in numbers 
in New York city, only the Democratic 
(Tammany) exceeding it.” The use of the 
word “party” in this connection is misleading; 
we should have said “straight” votes—that 
is, votes for the entire ticket. The intention 
was to point out that more than 100,000 bal- 
lots were cast for the whole ticket, which 
seemed to us even more striking than that 
142,000 had been cast for Morris Hillquit.— 
EpIror. | 


VENEREAL DISEASE IN FRANCE 


To THE Epiror: Some weeks ago there was 
an article in the Survey expressing fears re- 
garding the conditions under which Ameri- 
can troops will be living and fighting in 
France. It was my privilege to obtain re- 
cently the following statement from an of- 
ficer in the French army, who is now doing 
special work for our army in this country. 
As he would have to obtain permission, 
which might take weeks, to allow the use 
of his name, I am not giving it to you, but 
the information that he gives seems entirely 
reliable, 

If you care to publish the inclosed state- 
ment, it may serve to allay the fears of the 
American people, as it shows an important 


WANTED — ENCYCLOPEDIA. The 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of Greenwich House 
(social settlement) need a good encyclo- 
pedia. Will some one who has two, or some 
family that is breaking up housekeeping, 
contribute one for the use of the club mem- 
bers, many of whom are working boys and 
girls who attend night school? Address 
Harrison THomas, boys’ club leader, 27 
Barrow street, New York city. ’Phone 
Spring 9833. 
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change of attitude by the French government 
toward the whole question of venereal dis- 
eases. The inclosed is an exact copy as 
given to me by this French officer. 

“While conditions existed at the beginning 
of the war which resulted in the increase of 
venereal disease in France, the French gov- 


ernment has within the last few months taken . 


several steps to deal effectively with the evils. 

“The sale of all alcoholic liquor to men in 
uniform is strictly forbidden. Light wines 
and light beer are still permitted. 

“As to this last point, the French govern- 
ment, in connection with the American army, 
has made it clearly understood that this last 
privilege would immediately be taken away 
if it were abused and this ruling has already 
been put into effect in regard to champagne, 
in which some of the American soldiers land- 
ing in France indulged without enough re- 
serve. 

“The government has also taken steps to 
suppress the prostitute around army camps 
in the French army. Commanding officers 
are the judges of rulings necessary in regard 
to this. The growing tendency is complete 
prohibition on this subject. This means that 
no organized evil should be able to surround 
our boys in camp. As for the larger cities, 
permission to visit them is only given to the 
soldier who has been invited to spend his 
leave-of-absence in a home of reputable 
families who write to him a letter to that 
effect, letter O.K.’d by the police commis- 
sioner of the district as to the standing of the 
person extending the invitation. When a 
soldier has no friends or relatives to invite 
him, he will be treated by such organizations 
as the Army Y. M. C. A., who will provide 
him with a good time, either in a town or- 
ganized for that purpose or in Paris under 
proper supervision. The only time the sol- 
diers will be free without leave in France 
will be a very few hours in the evening 
when they are at rest (from 5 or 6 to 8 
o’clock Pp. M.) and on Sunday. Physical 
cleanliness among the boys in the fighting 
units is today of a much higher standard 
than ever before. 

“The danger of what is being called the 
‘crazy kid’ problem, such as has been occa- 
sionally seen around certain camps ip 
America, is practically unknown in France, 
as the French girls batween twelve and sev- 
enteen years old are very much under their 
mother’s supervision. 

“The most important share of the work is 
really done by the Y. M. C. A., which has 
official welcome not only by the American 
officials, but also by the French government, 
and is given all facilities to do its work. 
For one French regiment, when the Y. M. 
C. A. was opened in the town, where it went 
to rest, the proportion of petty troubles and 
punishments fell 95 per cent. 

“The real difficulty comes from the fact 
that the American boys are so highly paid. 
They have too much money, but educational 
work among the boys themselves and the 
provisions of the insurance bill should help 
to remedy this side of the situation. 

“Of course, to obtain full results the moth- 
ers of America should understand that under 
no circumstances should money be sent to 
their boys, who are never in real need of it. 
In view of the present attitude and expres- 
sions of the French government, the mothers 
of America may send their boys to France 
with the assurance that good care will be 
taken of them. Never at any time in the 
military history of the world have such ef- 
forts been made toward the welfare of a 
soldier.” 

Vircit V. JOHNSON. 


[Representing the War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, in 
Community Organization.] 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A CORRECTION 


To THE Epiror: May I call your attention 
to an error in your column of personals in 
the issue of October 20 under the name of 
Mrs. Edith Shatto King, new manager of 
the National Social Workers’ Exchange, 130 
East 22 street, New York city, of which your 
note speaks as follows: “The exchange, it 
will be remembered, was organized last 
summer to take over the Social Work Depart- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations.” 

May I, as president of the exchange and 
as a member of the board of directors of the 
intercollegiate bureau, make clear the fact 
that the exchange has not taken over the 
Social Work Department of the intercol- 
legiate bureau, but that the exchange is an 
entirely new organization. 

While it is true that some of the persons 
who have organized the exchange have been 
related to the Department for Social Work- 
ers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations, the two organizations are entirely 
separate and distinct, and the exchange is 


not the successor to the Department for Social | 


Workers of the bureau. 

May I take this occasion also to point out 
that the intercollegiate bureau, in addition to 
its well-known work in placing women in 
other vocations, continues to register women 
social workers for positions in the city of 
New York and vicinity. The Social Work- 
ers’ Exchange is a national organization, 
supplying social work positions with both 
men and women throughout the nation, in- 
cluding New York city. 

New York. RicHAarD H. Epwarps. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN TIME OF 
; WAR 


To THE EpiTor: It has been found that it 
is common for the class of persons who are 
known as “radical”? to be pretty “conserva- 
tively” denunciatory of such as may be called 
“conservative” towards social problems. It 
is well to soften the asperities of these good 
reformers when they see a certain falling off 
in the zeal of former associates today, con- 
cerning domestic problems, by going back 
to our basic “point of view.” It is com- 
paratively easy to accept with respect and 
patience individual differences in theory. 
Thence it is possible to see how logically 
an attitude is reached, very different from 
that of the “radicals,” in regard to these 
very “social problems.” 

Now it is the case that a certain number 
of individuals, who had labored in coopera- 
tion with the great army of social reformers, 
became convinced in August, 1914, and have 
been led to an ever-deepening conviction, of 
the truth of that which the sturdy reformer, 
Louis F. Post, summed up (in the advanced 
organ of opinion, the Public) as the Hohen- 
zollern’s “stupendous attempt to realize in 
part his long-fostered policy of world con- 
quest.” Furthermore, and forcing upon the 
United States, for mere self-protection, the 
entrance into the war against aggressive im- 
perialism, “pursuant to that policy and for 
its more complete realization, he has thrown 
his western battle-line beyond Belgium, be- 
yond France, beyond Great Britain, many 
leagues out upon the Atlantic Ocean toward 
the United States.” 

Claiming respect for this point of view, 
not only taken by the great body of Ameri- 
cans, but declared by its official voice, what 
follows logically? 

This force must be subdued by force, since 
there is no safety for the world except by 
its destruction and the unconditional sur- 
render of the central powers. No other 
means to attain its absolute destruction are 
imaginable. That is, the war must be won 
by one of the victories which insure per- 
manent peace like those which caused the 


unconditional surrender of Yorktown and 
Richmond. The United States is to be a 
great factor in winning such a victory. 

If the war should be lost, the whole prog- 
ress of the world would be stayed and even 
a tremendous set-back involved. The work 
of Sisyphus would be our appalling prospect. 

Every democratic movement, every social, 
moral and political cause whatever should 
be side-tracked or modified if their pro- 
motion interferes in the slightest degree— 
directly or indirectly—with the great oppor- 
tunity for service in “winning the war,” and 
the passionate zeal needed to support it; now 
that the “fiery cross” has gone through the 
land! 

Many reforms, of course, not technically 
aids to war, promoted in your columns, are 
not only such in effect, but, as leading to per- 
manent economy, energy and efficiency, will 
palliate some of war’s intrinsic horrors and 
illustrate the presence of the great over- 
ruling Power which “shapes our ends” fot 
good, though we are cruelly driven to “rough 
house” them. 

The world is in flames; a nation to aid in 
its salvation must perhaps “go mad,” like 
France. Call those preachers of “sanity’’ if 
you will who would divert interest to lesser 
things; in such a case, “sanity” is horribly 
insane! 


Boston. ERVING WINSLOW. 
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The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
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13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. I. Robinson, M.D., 
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The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
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Mental Hygiene ; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
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The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
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annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages ef 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Hegic: General and special bibliographies; full 
index, 


Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association, 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southren Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
2 transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
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A Voice in the Wilderness; $2 a year; single copies 
25 cents. A magazine of sane radicalism. At 
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suppression of free speech, free press and peace- 
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the lover of liberty. 12 Mount Morris Park, 
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CoopERATION IN THE Unitep States. C. W. 
Perky, Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 
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a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
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Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. ‘ : 

“Tur WELFARE ORATOR,” new magazine, edited by 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, published by International 
Reform Bureau. 206 Pa. Av., S.E., Washington, 
D.C. Send 15 cents for sample copy, contain- 
ing addresses in_ state, war and natioal pro- 
hibition by Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Senator Wes- 
ely L. Jones, Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, Miss Cora 
F. Stoddard: also address by President Henry 
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Pocket size 7x4, 64 pp. 
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ASSOCIATES 
INc. 


SuRVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. | 

Correspondence is 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal ° 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


invited by the 


WARTIME SERVICE 


eé OW the SurRvEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The ‘con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nu1t. 
Birth Registration, AasPprM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Spo. 
CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Ncrc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspie, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sgo. 
Community Organization, Atss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLA. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. : 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, CprmM, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Necsw, Necwa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLt. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 


~ Hospitals, Nasprt. 


Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 
diocy, CprM. 
Imbecility, Crrm. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras. 
Industrial Hygiene, Apa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child’ Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri, 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr, 
Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hr, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, NopHN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, ArL. 
Peonage, Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa, 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Prostitution, AsHaA. 

Public Health, ApHa, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Ady. Colored Peop. | 

Russell Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 

Tuskegee Institute. 

Er, AIL. = 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
NBYWCA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua. 
Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nirww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asa. 
Schools, Anes, Hi, T1. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, Asna. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa, NSspPlie. 

Thrift, Mcua, 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
JW. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aact, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance. 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
about better cooperation among specialized national 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- 
cago. | Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


Work of Ywcea. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. Chas. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Object: to promote public and personal health. 
Health Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 


resident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
teka Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 


William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. 

Rear- ee William C. Braisted, Surgeon- Gen- 
eral, U.S. ; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War SN appointed by the President of the 
United States: Henry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P: Murphy. John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 
Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 


director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


W. Frank Per- 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


rector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New. York. For the repression 
of prostitution, "the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


_ANTI-INPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 


19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky,’ sec’y; 2 W. 13° St... New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
cooperation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Cooperative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 

girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
Banal system of safeguarding. Invites membership, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


Creek, Mich. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, , Special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Hampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton isa war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adiustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 


r. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. iP Be 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 


tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, ete.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social. 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
+—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleye, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
odder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 


Johnstone. 
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The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 


Industrial and Economic 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


Problems, Mrs. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
NF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir., 130 E 22 St, New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, Ree: Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 


T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race ’ prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


- 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


SOMETHING ECONOMICAL SOMETHING EASY TO BUY 
SOMETHING PRACTICAL 


I HIS year of all years the answer is the SURVEY. 


Tue Survey is a bargain with our special holiday offer—two gifts rolled into one price, despite 
the rising cost of Christmas. It’s a simple matter of mail transaction—no rummaging of coun- 
ters or cudgeling of brains required. It’s filled with timely discussion of all the grave social issues 
brought forward by war and with useful suggéstions for dealing with those problems. 


CHOOSE early from the lists below. We will send your selections, both the Survey and the 
other gift, to whomever you designate, accompanied by Christmas cards bearing your name. Or 
we will send the “other gift” direct to you. The only conditions are that the Survey subscriptions 
be new, that cash payment be made, that the order be received in the office before January 1. 


BOOK COMBINATIONS | 


FREE and POSTPAID with ONE new $3 Subscription to the SURVEY 


Political Ideals by Bertrand Russell 
Five essays defining true democracy. Reviewed’ in the 
Survey, Nov. 24. 

Re-Education by George Edward Barton 


An expert’s program for making disabled soldiers 
wholly or partly self-supporting. 


The Christian Ministry by Charles D. Williams 
The gospel of the social conscience interpreted by the 
Bishop of Michigan. Reviewed in the Survey, Sept. 15. 

Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill 


Irish songs of fun and pathos by the author of the 
Rat Pit, etc. 


FREE and POSTPAID with TWO new $3 Subscriptions to the SURVEY 
The High Cost of Living by Frederic C. Howé-Under Fire 


An analysis of the root causes of the food crisis and 
some remedies. Reviewed in the current issue of the 
SURVEY. 


by Henri Barbusse 


The strongest and grimmest book yet written about the 
war. Winner of the Goncourt Prize, 1917. 


A School Master of the Great City 
by Angelo: Patri 
The story of the Gary experiment successfully applied 
in New York. Reviewed in the Survey, August 11. 
Medical Research and Human Welfare 
by Dr. W. W. Keen 


An amazing record of recent discoveries in medicine. 
For professionals and laymen alike. Reviewed in the 
coming issue of the Survey. 


“The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution 
by Alice Stone Blackwell 


Reminiscences and letters of Catherine Breshkovsky. 


Social Diagnosis by Mary E. Richmond 


A study of method in the gathering, appraisal and 
application of social evidence. Reviewed in the Survey, 
Dec. 1 


MAGAZINE COMBINATIONS 


With the 

Reg. Price Survey 
American Magazine..:.......... $1.50 $4.00 
Atlantic Monthly:...02.00.6.. 4.00 6.25 
Catholic: Charities. 22). ..ce sta ase 1.00 3.50 
DlineatOr: iis pute cetyl ee eee ae 1.50 4.00™ 
Educational Review... ....2.3.5- 3.00 4.85 
Every WOUYS a eaeaes Hos ns eee eee 1.50 4.00 
General Federation Magazine.... 1.00 3.50 
fudependent 1 Vaasa ees. 9 4.00 6.25 


With the 

e Reg. Price SuRVEY 
IEEREMIREDUDIIC . < v.65 o. 2 cule ee $4.00 $6.50 
Quarterly Journal of Economics.. 3.00 5.00 
Berra ayIene. ho Soca chee 2.00 4.25, 
Mnemeelitiaticiy: < . So oiikNsetrds ee 4.00 575 
PRE EION te on G5 ho Kat Sewn 4.00 575 
The Review of Reviews......... 3.00 5.00 
RMMSRS, NV OTIC Saad rie ahds ae 3.00 5.25 
Wootn’s Companion............. 2.00 4.50 


ANEW AND 'A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SURVEY FOR $5. 


